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CHAPTER L 

There are only two of them, Hesba and Charlie 
Thistlewaite, and they are very poor indeed, so poor 
that they have to live with their Uncle Walter 
and his step-sister; indeed, Annt Martha, as 
they call her, is really not their aunt at all. She is 
kind enough sometimes to tell them that the 
little money they have is all spent upon Charlie's 
education and that Uncle Walter supports them. 
I daresay it is true, but Uncle Walter never 
looks upon them as anything but his own chil- 
dreo, nor ever reminds them by word or look 
that they are dependent upon him. With Miss 
Martha Pye it is different. She seems to delight 
in making them feel uncomfortable, though she 
must have well known how angry he would have 
been had he ever guessed at such a state of 
things. But she takes advantage sometimes of 
his being an abjsent, dreamy bookworm, shut up 
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for hours, and, sometimes, even days together, in 
his study, surrounded by his beloved books, and 
lost to the whole world round him, till Hesba 
rushes in upon him, perhaps with some request, 
and coaxes him into allowing her some indul- 
gence, for she can make Uncle Walter do almost 
anything she likes. She is so much like his own 
only sister, her mother, who died when Charlie 
was a baby. Do you want to know what she is 
like ? Well, as this story is the story of her life, 
its incidents all happened in a few short months, 
and is, as Hesba knows, all the story that can 
ever come into it ; for in these short months she 
has lived and loved, and suffered a whole life- 
time. 

She is seventeeu ; brown-haired, blue-eyed, fair, 
with cheeks like a damask rose ; she is not very 
tall, but very pretty. Charlie, her brother, says 
*^ She'll do ; '* Uncle Walter calls her, when his 
eyes rest on her, " Bonnie Hesba,'' and Miss 
Pye's opinion is, "That Hesba is an unfor- 
tunate mixture of a hoyden and a young lady, 
the latter not predominating in her as much as 
could be desired.^' 

Now, reader, take your choice of these opinions 
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^nd judge of her, as she will appear to yea in 
the following pages, 

Charlie and she are gifted with cheerful dispo- 
sitions, or they would long ago have become 
^s gloomy and morose as Miss Pye herself, and 
during Charlie's half-yearly holidays they laugh 
and amuse themselves till they nearly drive her 
wild ; and the months between, while the boy is 
at school, Hesba is obliged to get on as best she 
can, with walks, books and gardening, generally 
singing through her various pursuits, as if life 
were only one long holiday of sunshine. Of gaieties 
she is allowed none. Aunt Martha*s love of the 
jserious, and, perhaps, eveualittle spice of loving 
to thwart Hesba, will not permit them, and it 
never occurs to Hesba to appeal to Uncle Walter, 
for she avoids all that might annoy him, 
as to have wearisome discussions and arguments 
with his sister would. The house stands quite 
in the country ; solemn old yew trees shade the 
garden, with its tall hedges, where flowers grow 
in a wild luxuriance, refreshing after the trim 
geometrical, well-kept flower beds of the present 
day. There flowers stray over borders at will, and 
blossom as I never see other flowers blossoixL. 
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There the Banksia roses droop, and woo the 
sweet-scented honeysuckle, and no gardener's 
hand, with cruel clippers, comes « to trim away 
their graceful trails. 

Well, Eesba is seventeen, perhaps a little more. 
That sunny June afternoon she stands by the old- 
fashioned lattice window, looking out upon the 
roses, and she sings, in a fashion quite origind.1 : 

" Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days be dark and dreary.'' 

The words make her pause and think. Now, her 
life is not a particularly cheerful one, " but then it 
isn't a very miserable one,'' thinks Hesba. ^' No 
rain, real, hard, pelting rain must fall into my life, 
not into mine, not into mine ; I would rather 
die at once than lead a sorrowful life. I could 
not feel resigned ; it isn't in my nature ; the very 
word * resigned ' has such a pitiful sound. Think 
of being resigned^ when all the sunlight of one's 
life has, perhaps, been suddenly dashed out of 
it I No, I should sit down and cry; and cry, till 
I couldn't cry any longer, and then, if I could, I 
would die, and — " 

" And a pretty guy you would make of your- 
self, Miss Hesba," interrupts curly-headed 
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Charlie, who has stoleQ up behind her ; and she 
finds she has actually been imitating a yoong 
lady in a book, and been thinking aload. 

^' Well, if I did make a gay of myself there 
would be no one to care, and I shouldn't care 
myself, Oharlie/' 

** ni believe that when I see it ; you will not 
be Hesba Thistlewaite any longer when you like 
to be seen with red eyes.'* 

She laughs and replies, " Well, never mind, I 
don't feel much like crying now, but I do wish^ 
Charlie, something would happen to rout us all 
up, and give us something fresh to think 
about." 

** It's my idea you will have something fresh to 
think about before long, for I heard something 
about some one coming to stay somewhere, and 
should have heard more, only Aunt Martha sent 
me off with one of her speeches about ^ little 
pitchers/ *' 

That sounds mysterious, some one coming to 
stay somewhere ; oh, dear I I do hope the some 
one will be of the masculine gender, and that the 
somewhere may be here, but it isn't id the least 
likely. Thea if the some one is masculine, he is 
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sure to be a friend of Uncle Walter's, some old 
fossil or other. 

*^ Oh, what fun it would be if it might be some 
one come to spoon Aunt Martha, and then 
marry her right off, before he finds out her 
temper, and leave us in peace.'' 

They laugh heartily at the Very idea of such a 
thing, and long for the rash and adventurous 
mortal who would dare thaw through the ice of 
Aunt Martha's primness, acidity and propriety, 
and finally reach the hitherto undiscovered polar 
regions of Aunt Martha's heart, always suppos- 
ing her to be possessed of such a thing, which 
they seem, however, rather to doubt. Their laugh- 
ter is interrupted by the harsh *^ clang, clang, 
clang '^ of the tea bell in the hall below, for Uncle 
Walter is not fashionable, and will not dine late. 
He adheres to the old-fashioned customs of his 
youth, and has tea at six and supper at half-past 
nine. 

^^Oh, Charlie, those hands won't pass muster.'^ 

'* All right, I'll be off, have a scrub, and be 
down in a minute." 

They then hurry down, for in Aunt Martha's 
eyes there is no sin more unpardonable than 
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nnpunctuality, and they prefer escaping a lecture 
if possible. 

There she is, seated at the head of the long 
table, which always looks so grimly bare when 
only four of them sit round it. Miss Pye has 
the whole paraphernalia for making tea before 
her, and is performing her duties in that line 
with the painful, careful exactness which be- 
tokens the station and calling of an old maid. She 
is \ery tall and thin, gaunt, sallow, thin-lipped 
and dark-haired ; altogether quite a person of a 
bye^gone age, though still of age uncertain. She 
speaks in a thin, clipping manner, and has a 
sharp, observant eye, which takes in defects at a 
glaice. 

They silently take their places, and wait for 
Uncle Walter, the only unpunctual person in the 
wh3le house. Aunt Martha has vainly tried to 
cure him of this habit, but he does as he likes in 
his own house, when he thinks about it, which is 
rarely. After a few minutes, Hesba's rest- 
less nature will remain quiet no longer, and she 
begins to balance her knife on her plate, making 
a rattling, jingling noise, and Charlie mildly 
tries to whistle under his breath, but this effer- 
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vescence is quickly quelled^ for Miss Fye remarks 
tartly, *' Do not fidget, Hesba, there is Dothing 
more unladylike ; and, Charlie, if you wish to 
whistle, pray retire to the stable yard.** 

Mr. Fortescue's slow step in the passage pre- 
vents a reply from either of them, and they rise 
for grace, which he says in the slow, methodical 
manner peculiar to him. 

Poor Uncle Walter Fortescue, he looks as if 
but recently unearthed ^by Mr. Pengelly, from 
Kent's Cavern, and has an absent, dreamy 
manner, as if he had been suddenly routed up 
and brought into daylight by the persevering 
efforts of the geologist. 

The silence at tea after a while becomes 
oppressive, and Hesba feels an insane desire to 
laugh loudly when she sees Charlie imitating bis 
aunt's prim way of eating her bread and butter, 
which is only increased by the fact that the la(Jy 
sees him also. To prevent an explosion, Hest>a 
begins wildly, 

" Uncle Walter, isn't some one coming to staf 
here soon ?" Charlie telegraphs amazement t^ 
her, but Uncle Walter hardly appears to under* 
stand, and answers as if in sequence to his own 
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thoughts, '^ Yes, yes, my dear, certainly, there is 
DO edition that I can discover earlier than 1650, 
though — '' 

Perhaps he sees the twinkle in Hesba's eyes, 
for he stops and asks her to repeat the question, 
which she does. ^^Some one coming to stay 
here ? — well, let me see. Surely, Martha, I did 
bear something about it ; didn't 1 get a letter ? " 
and he feels in his pocket, hastily. 

^' I cannot see, Walter, how your visitors can 
possibly concern Hesba ; her curiosity is unpar- 
donable." 

'^ Oh no, not at all," cries Uncle Walter, half 
distressed, ^'It really will concern her far more 
than you or me, for Leonard, being more of her 
age than ours, will naturally turn to her for 
amusement and companionship." 

Miss Pye draws herself up stiffly at this remote 
allusion to her age, while Hesba's heart gives a 
bound as she hears that the expected visitor is 
actually masculine, as she had wished, and cannot 
be very old, as she is expected to be companion- 
able to him. 

*^ Who is Leonard, Uncle Walter ? I never heard 
of him before." 
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" Well, Leonard is some kind of relation to me, 
what^ I cannot at this moment exactly recollect ; 
but I believe it is not very far distant, for they 
used, he and his brother, when they came to 
England as boys, to consider this their home." 

" But I never heard of them before, they have 
never been here since I remember.'' 

"No; Leonard and Lawrence came here last, 
just before your mo — just before you came to 
live here, and I have not seen them since ; that is 
eleven years ago." 

" And how old was he then ? " Hesba asks, de- 
termined to get at his age, and utterly regardless 
of the black look Miss Pye directs towards her ; 
she never dare snub the girl openly before her 
brother, and so Hesba takes advantage of her 
spell of liberty, for she knows full well that from 
Miss Pye she will learn nothing. 

" Well, I should say they were about sixteen,^' 
he replied, dreamily, his thoughts already gone 
back to his beloved editions of 1650, and Hesba 
thinks it would be too cruel to drag him back to 
1876 again ; so she leaves him in peace, and takes 
it for granted that they were about sixteen, means 
that Leonard was about sixteen. 
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Meanwhile Charlie is consaming marmalade 
and cake at an alarming rate, and with his month 
fnll of these dainties he bursts out, " I hope he'll 
be a brick, and go out fishing, won't we have fun, 
we'll leave the old fogies at home, and — " but 
he is suddenly recalled to a sense of Miss Pye's 
august presence by an indignant " Charles ! " and 
meekly retires into his tea-cup, trying hard to 
conceal a laugh, which eventually ends in his 
partial strangulation, and he is sternly sent from 
the table to recover himself as best he may, while 
Hesba remains tranquil, but alas ! to no purpose, 
for, though longing to laugh at Charlie's absurd 
exit, she is overcome by conflicting emotions; 
curiosity conquers, for she longs to hear more of 
the visitor, but Uncle Walter hastily finishes his 
tea, and she well knows the rock of Gibraltar is 
as likely to afford her information &s her aunt. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



ON CHINTZ. 



It is a lovely Jane morning, not more than nine 
o'clock, for they are early at Desborongh, and 
breakfast this morning is already a thing of the 
past Hesba is standing in the little thatched 
porch, waiting for Charlie ; on the rnstic bench 
by her lies their luncheon basket filled with 
dainties, the result of a daring raid of the boy's 
into the larder, which, ere this, must but too 
surely have been discovered by Miss Pye. Charlie 
is getting together his fishing tackle and bait, 
for he vainly imagines the canny trout are going 
to allow themselves to be caught this sunny 
day; if the trout are canny, Charlie is not, 
to think of it even for a moment. However, a 
day spent outdoors,^ on the stream's bank, has its 
attractions, even though their luncheon is con- 
tested for by daddy-longlegs^ and little stray 
terriers who visit them at intervals, smelling cold 
meat, like the proverbial policeman. 
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Hesba stands and listens to all the sweet sounds 
round her, she snaffs up the combined scents of 
fragrant honeysuckles, hay, roses, an^ a kind of 
smell of new bread just baking, which pervades 
the house, countrified, but none the worse for 
that, oh, fastidious reader I Sweeter than pat- 
chouli or bergamotte, if only you would believe 
it. And she listens to a particularly drawling, 
dreary version of the Old Hundredth, which Sam, 
the farm boy, thinks evidently it is his duty to 
serenade the cart horses with. The whistling of 
the blackbirds, even the chattering of the jack- 
daws is preferable, but she listens, wondering 
how long his patience will hold out, how many 
verses he will accomplish, and how long Charlie 
will be. 

" Hesba P' 

Ah me, that voice ! Oh, Aunt Martha, why is 
it so inharmonious ? She holds her breath, and 
even sits down in the comer so that she may not 
catch sight of her, for she fears her day in the 
fields and woods may become a myth ; but, alas I 
her blue cambric dress betrays her, it flutters in 
the breeze^ and in an instant Miss Pye is stand- 
ing beside her. Hesba looks guilty, and turns 
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red, like a schoolboy caught *^ mitching/* as we 
of Devonshire have it. 

" Why did you not answer, and where are you 
going ? " 

'' Out with Charlie." 

^^ Always on the tramp ; why can*t you stop at 
home, like a decent Christian?*' 

" Because I am not one, I suppose," Hesba 
replies carelessly. 

^^ Well, the sooner you become one the better, 
and you may as well begin at once. You can't go 
out to-day, I want you." 

Hesba flashes up at this. " Who says I can^t ? " 

" Who says so ? I do ; and you will soon 
know why ; for I suppose you will not refuse to 
try and earn a little of the bread you are so ready 
to eat." 

Hesba's blood boils at the coarseness of the 
remark, but she hears words of the kind so often 
that it really is a wonder that it continues to boil. 

^^How dare you, Aunt Martha, say that to 
me?" 

She grins unpleasantly, and then seeing the 
unlucky luncheon basket beside her, pounces on 
it, opens it, and sees their booty. 
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" And, may I ask, who gave you leave to take 
this ? and how you dared — " 

" Yes you may ; and if you think Uncle Walter 
would mind our having some luncheon to take 
with us, I will go and ask him, I am not afraid,'' 
Hesba answers calmly, looking her full in the 
face. 

Hesba does not go, and Miss Pye says nothing 
to this, for she knows better, then continues — 

^* But it will be of no use to you, however, 
even if it is to Charlie, for you will have to stay 
at home to-day. There are all the new chintz 
haugings of the spare room to make up, and the 
pincushion, and you may as well help me to do 
it, it will save my having in a workwoman, and 
you may as well be useful for once in your life. 
And you can work the sewing machine, which I 
can't.'* 

^' Thank you, I don't in the least wish to, and 
whether the spare room ever has new hangings 
or not is of the very slightest importance to me ; 
BO if you will kindly reconsider your orders for 
the day, I will go off to the stream with Charlie, 
and you will at least be spared the annoyance of 
seeing my idleness." 
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At this audacioas speech of Hesba*s, Miss 
Pye's pale eyes glitter uncomfortably. Unfortu- 
nately at this moment Mr. Fortescue passes in 
one of his dreamy moods, his soft felt hat well 
pressed down on his bent head, his hands clasped 
behind his back, his thoughts, as he walks on, 
far away back in past ages. Miss Pye sees her 
opportunity, and says hurriedly to him as he 
passes — 

" Do you wish Hesba to obey me or not, while 
she lives in your house ?" 

Mr. Fortescue does not hear one word of what 
she says, but the sound of her voice is never very 
pleasant to him, and to get away from it he 
utters the first sentence that comes into his head — 

" Certainly, certainly," and goes off as quickly 
as his thoughts will let him, for fear he should 
be once more dragged into nineteenth century 
affairs. 

"There!" and Miss Pye turns triumphantly 
to Hesba, '* Now, perhaps you will understand, 
and will go upstairs, take off your hat, and get 
your working materials." 

Hesba looks longingly after her uncle's retreat- 
ing figure, and longs to rush after him, and 
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appeal, for well she knows what would be the 
result ^^ But no,'^ she thinks, ^^ poor old dar- 
ling, let him be quiet, in his dreams of folios and 
black-letter editions ; after all, I do owe every- 
thing to him, and I will do the chintz hangings 
for him, if not for Aunt Martha." 

So Hesba goes somewhat disconsolately up- 
stairs, chafint^ and sighing inwardly, yet with a 
lingering softness about her, for Uncle Walter's 
unconscious helplessness. Just as we only pity, 
and do not get angry, with a wee baby^s crying, 
even though it should chance to rouse us from 
the sweetest dreams of our first beauty sleep. 
She flings her hat and jacket half impatiently 
down on the bed, then glancing out of the win- 
dow, sees Charlie going off on the excursion she 
ought to have joined, merrily, and whistling just 
as gaily as though no Hesba existed. " Oh, the 
selfishness of boys ! " she thinks. 

Going down to the spare room, where Aunt 
Martha has rigorously shut out every breath of 
sweet June air, on account of incipient tooth- 
ache, Hesba inwardly groans over the piles of 
crackling sea-green chintz, with its glaring 
pattern of flaunting hollyhocks and tulips, and 
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secretly wonders at Miss Pye's taste, and what 
Mr. Cary will feel like when first he comes under 
the influence of its folds and glare. Certainly 
Miss Pye has but little taste, for who would 
choose such hangings for a small, much white- 
washed country bedroom ; where the roses and 
honeysuckles round the window peep in to give 
artistic colout to the bare white ceiling and grey 
painted panellings. But cleanliness in Miss Pye's 
nature takes up the entire space usually allotted 
to mortals for good taste and love of the 
beautiful. 

For several weary hours Hesba cuts and tacks 
crackling piles of chintz, then stitches them in 
the sewing machine, under Miss Pye's vigilant 
eyes, and all the while feels a strong, though 
secret grudge, against the coming visitor, who 
has thus unwittingly made her his unwilling 
slave. She feels her powers of endurance are 
nearly come to an end, when a huge pincushion 
is put into her hands, with some stiff pink 
calico, and numberless frillings of muslin and 
lace, with a heap of little stiff satin bows, and 
she is told to invest the ungainly object with 
innumerable petticoats and rows of bows and 
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frills.* However, she gets a reprieve^so far 
that sbe is told that she is allowed to take 
the obDoxions pincushion ont nnder the yew 
trees to trim, instead of doing it in the stuffy- 
6pare room where Aunt Martha, utterly regard- 
less of the brilliant sunshine without^ sits and 
sews ; and all this time poor little Hesba has 
not been rewarded with a single word of infor- 
mation respecting Leonard Gary. 

Some days after this, when the chintz hangings 
Are fairly made, and put into their places, to- 
gether with the smart pink pincushion in its 
ridiculous muslin crinoline, Hesba succeeds in 
.getting away from the house with Charlie, his 
rod, and a luncheon basket, this time superin* 
tended by Aunt Martha herself, who is unusually 
Amiable, and has voted large and liberal supplies 
to the famished forces of the future. Charlie and 
Hesba make for the trout stream, which is a good 
five miles off ; not that they have the very re- 
motest idea of catching a fish, for Charlie's rod 
is only a pretence for the excursion, and they are 
Jko sooner well out of sight of the house than 
Charlie carefully hides his rod and tackle in the 
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hollow trunk of a tree, previously attaching, 
schoolhoy fashion, a label to his rod, with his 
name on it, and underneath he writes : — " Mine^ 
not yourSy^ and " Remember the eighth command- 
ment/^ These latter sentences as gentle hints 
to any one who may chance to discover Charlie's 
edchsm 

Once well in among the shady overhanging 
Devonshire Janes, the boy behaves just like a 
little fox terrier let loose ; and indeed he is not 
very unlike one, with his brown intelligent eyes, 
his sharp quick movements, and his wild over- 
powering spirits. He rushes here, there, and 
everywhere ; now, as he would himself express it, 
" chivies ^' a rabbit, then gives chase to a cat 
out in the hedges on the look out for unwary 
sparrows, which, were you to listen to its 
mistress, bears the character of being the most 
innocent and harmless of cats, never even so 
much as winking at a bird. Oh, dear no ! pussy is 
wise, she does not wink at the birds, she only 
eats them. Hesba and Charlie chatter, and laugh 
as they go at the mildest of jokes — family ones, 
therefore to be revered, but not by any means 
amusing to outsiders. All sorts of topics are dis« 
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cussed as they tradge along — ^Uncle Walter's 
last piece of absence of mind, how he came down 
to breakfast that morning with his watch in his 
hand, looking raefully at it, as it hnng by the 
^hain from his fingers, drops of water trickling 
down over it; and how in reply to their volley of 
questions, he had calmly answered, ^' I mistook 
it for the soap while dressing, and I was rnb- 
bing my hands with it, and it was only when I 
didn't see any lather that I foand it was my 
watch I was using. It is a pity, it's such a good 
watch," he had added with trouble in his voice, 
not heeding Charlie's — ^* And had you put the 
soap in your waistcoat pocket, Uncle Walter ?" 

On they go, busy with their tongues and feet, 
till they get to the trout stream, where they do 
not intend to fish, and which is bordered by a 
small copse, which now affords a grateful shelter 
to the heated couple. Charlie at once divests 
himself of various upper garments, and discards 
cricket cap, coat and waistcoat, aye, and even 
collar and tie, before he throws himself down 
flat on his back for his well earned siesta. But 
Hesba, alas I of the less noble and independent 
sex, can only dispose of her hat and jacket before 
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she follows his example. Day dreams fill her 

mind and brain, as she lies back, gazing idly at 

the whispering trees overhead, which the slanting 

rays of sunlight try to penetrate. Wonderings 

about the coming stranger become part of her 

thoaghts, and then, when she has imagined all 

sorts of impossible fancies aboat him, as to his^ 

personal appearance and so on, she becomes aware 

that nature is asserting her rights, and proclaims 

a strong sense of the present. Day dreams and 

wonderings at once disappear before this patent 

reality. Hesba rouses up Charlie to go and fetch 

them some clear, cold-water to mix with the little 

flask of sherry Aunt Martha has provided them 

with ; while she displays upon a table cloth of 

wide cool ferns, their dinner. A goodly portion 

of chicken pie, fit to appease even two such young 

appetites as theirs, is provided for them, with 

some hard eggs, cheese cakes, and some of the 

old cook's wee sweet cakes, for Charlie's own 

especial edification. The repast takes some little 

time to complete ; Hesba has a thoroagb healthy 

appetite, bat one which cannot at all come near 

that of the boy's, which is indeed simply snper- 

Imman. When they have caused all the good 
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things prepared for them by Eebecca to dis- 
appear^ and digestion has satisfactorily com- 
pleted its work, Charlie cries — 

" Now Hesba, we can't stay here all day doing 
nothing; what shall we do?" 

'^ I have an idea, let's go and see Mrs. Jarman ; 
we haven't been there for a long time?^' 

*'The very thing; Jarman said he'd got a 
coUey dog he could spare ; if I could only keep it 
out of Aunt Martha's way, I could have it. " 

*^ The worst of it is," replies Hesba^ almost 
disinclined to move, ^^ she'll never let us off 
without eating something.'* 

" Well, never mind if she doesn^t ; I'm good 
for any amount ; you needn't if you don't like." 

^* Oh, Charlie ! after all that pie, six eggs, 
four cheesecakes, and every one of those cakes 1 " 

" Well, I can't help it, nature made me 
capacious, so why shouldn't I oblige her by fill- 
ing up the eating compartments she has so 
kindly supplied me with. Tou do the talking to 
Mother Jarman, and I'll promise to do the 
eating." 

" Come along, then, that's a bargain." 

Hesba rises as she speaks, and they go off 
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towards a large thatched farm building, which 
lies up the hill behind which they have lunched. 
It does not take them more than half-an-hour to 
reach the farm, and while Charlie goes off to the 
yards, Hesba knocks at the heavy oaken door 
within the rose-hung porch. An old woman 
answers it, she is one of the true old Devonshire 
type now, alas, almost totally extinct ; she wears 
a short lilac cotton gown, much gathered round 
the hips, a red and black tartan turn-over, and 
a starched mob cap. Fattens are on this old 
lady's feet, for, wet or dry, she always wears 
them — habit is second nature. 

**Lor, Miss Hesba, and who'd a thought a 
seein' you. Why I han't set eyes on you these 
dree months,'' she says in her rich Devon accent 

*^ No, I haven't been up this way lately, and 
then you see, Mrs. Jarman, you have been away 
too." 

" E'es, so I have, so I have, but step in, Miss 
Hesba, and please to take a seat, and now what'll 

you take?" 

"Nothing, thank you, Mrs. Jarman," replies 
Hesba, with the recollection of her large lunch 
till heavy on her mind. 
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*' Oh, no, now ; come that isn't hearty of you, 
but may be you'll change your mind presently, 
I'll just get a junket, and I sim I hear Master 
Charlie's voice, and if you won't eat it, I'll 
warrant he will." 

Hesba laughs, and " steps " into the old- 
fashioned kitchen, where the farmer, his family, 
and most of his labourers partake of their daily 
meals. It is a place smelling strong of soap and 
water and beeswax ; in spite of the time of 
year, a large wood fire burns on the hearth, which 
is a hearth ; iron dogs support the logs, and in 
the centre hangs a large iron pot or kettle, 
piled over with wood ashes, in which in this 
southern farm all the household bread is baked. 
Hesba sits down on the long low window seat, 
and when the old woman has set her milk to 
warm before making her junket in its earthen 
dish, she sits herself down on the oak settle 
by the fire, and begins — 

'* Yes, Miss Hesba, as you say, e'es fay I (fay, 
in Devon, means faith) my dotter have been so 
bad that I had to stay and nass her through with 
her tenth, and I do assure you her's 'ad a time 
of it" 
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Hesba duly sympathises, and prepares to listen 
to the long story she knows is coming, and which 
generally proves amusing. 

^*Her was bad, Miss Hesba, terrible, and 
while her was a bed her man he makes me tend 
to everything, and see every one that called to ast 
after her. Well, one day, the passon's wife, her 
come in — and I mus tell you, miss, that there've 
been terrible disturbances in that parish, all 
along of a chapel of ease, as they calls it, 
which had been a opened, and which the passon^ 
Mr. Vorn, had a given over to his curate to tend 
to, not a knawing as how he were so high in 
his doctrine— High Church, I think they calls 
it. Miss Hesba. Well, one day, as I tells you,, 
the passon's wife came in, and she says to me, 

* Good momin', Mrs. Jarman,' and of course I 
says the same to her, and I astes her to set 
down, as I were in dooty bound. Then she 
begins to ast me if ever my dotter Jane goes 
up to the chapel, and I says, * She do, by times.* 
Then the lady her begin to speak agin the 
curate — Mr. White, he's called — so I says, 

I 

* Well, Mrs. Vorn, Pm aweer that Mr. Vorn and 
Mr. White have a quarrelled, the mor's the pity^ 
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they being ministers. And Mr« White, he do 
come here/ I says, ' sometimes/ and once when 
he came, I says to nn, says I, ^Mr. White, 
do yen perfess the Bomans?' I astes an this^ 
for I knows he's very 'igh. * No, Mrs. Jarman^ 
I do-ant,' says he, ^ I preaches aginst 'em, and 
if 'twas the last sermin I should ever preach, 
I should preach it against they Romans.' Then 
says I, * Well, Mr. White,' says I, ^ But how 
about the Virgint Mary, and how about they 
forms, op to the chapel ? ' * What forms, Mrs. 
Jarman ? ' says he. ^ Why the bowings, and the 
scrapings,' says I, ^and the going down so 
law, when yen goes into church.* Then, Miss 
Hesba, he doesn't say nought to that, but goes 
on a talking, and a talking, till I didn't knaw 
•what he was op to, but at last I says to un— 
* Au Mr. White, if 'tis confession you mean, I'm 
not going to be denuded into that,' and then he 
goes away. So, Miss Hesba, I tells all this to 
Mrs. Vom, and I see by her looks her's pleased 
at all this, so I says, says I, ' E'es, Mrs. Vom, 
but for all 'is confession, he's a very nice gentle- 
man, and when my dotter Jane's Hemmer were 
eonfirmed, Mr. White he put her op to a lot of 
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things her never knawed before, which is more 
than ever Mr. Vom did for her, so there.' " 

Hesba laughs at this little episode in Mrs. 
Jarman's clerical experiences, and draws out the 
old woman to tell a great many more quaint 
stories, all told in the queer Devonshire accent, 
so unintelligible to those not born in the land of 
sunny days and red cliffs. 

These chats take up time, and it is more than 
five o'clock before Hesba can get away. Charlie 
has duly consumed the junket, with sundry other 
etceteras, for all is fish that comes into his net. 

The sun is getting low in the horizon when 
they reach home. Hesba's appearance is gener- 
ally shaggy and dishevelled looking. Her hair 
has escaped from its plaits, and rebelliously gets 
into her eyes ; her brown hat — the hero of many 
battles and excursions — is hanging down her 
back by two ribbon strings, a playful bramble 
has caught the outer row of straw and torn it off 
right round, and it now hangs in graceful negli- 
gence round her neck, while her hat itself is 
crowned with a wreath of ox-eyed daisies and 
blackberry leaves. 

The less said about the rest of her appearance. 
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perhaps, the better; even Charlie, as he becomes 
suddenly aware of his own and Hesba's dis- 
reputable appearance, exclaims — 

'* I say, Hesba, we had better go off sharp, and 
rig afresh before Aunt Martha sees us in this 
gear ; you never saw such a figure of fun as you 
arel'' 

** And you never saw such a mixture of a Merry 
Andrew and a Cheap Jack as you are. Master 
Charlie 1'' 

They creep warily into the front hall ; luckily 
no one sees them, and in this, as it proves, 
insecure solitude, Hesba betakes herself to the 
bottom step of the stairs, where she sits down to 
take off her boots, which are quite an inch or two 
deep in red Devonshire mud. Click, click, gofs 
her lace, and one boot is off. Hesba rests before 
taking npon herself the exertion of unlacing the 
left foot ; as she does so, she sees an unmistak- 
ably male portmanteau and Gladstone bag lying 
near the front door. Her brain is instantly full of 
conjectures as to the possible ownership of these 
articles, when, to her utter dismay, the drawing- 
room door opens, and a tall figure, with what 
appears to her, in her hasty glance, only a pair 
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of very dark eyes, with something intensely 
brown round thidm. The brown thing with the 
dark eyes at once assumes a sort of '^ GtoeA 
Heavens ! '^ expression, and then turns to Miss 
Pye for explanation. Hesba sits utterly abashed, 
and fully conscious of her ridiculous appearance, 
as she dangles her right boot by its muddy lace 
and then lets it fall with a sudden plump upon the 
floor. Then she turns suddenly to flee from the 
face of her enemies, and in doing so catches her 
dress in the balusters, and away go' about two 
yards of the flounce. She does not venture to 
look down again at her observers, but disentangles 
lier dress as quickly as possible, and in a very 
few moments — three or four steps at a time, she 
is safe at the top of the stairs, and in her own 
little garret bedroom. When there, her very 
first impulse is to rush to the looking glass to 
take in the full and humiliating details of her 
appearance ; she is quite as much and as inex- 
pressibly shocked by it as she expected to be. Of 
course her first thought is to effect a complete refor- 
mation, so she hastily discards all the tokens of her 
discomfiture, and then ransacks her cupboards 
and drawers to find a costume fitting the ocoasicm^ 
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which shall at once do away with the 
nnfavoarable impression she feels she has pro- 
duced on the mind of the portmanteauM stranger, 
who of course is Leonard Gary, downstairs. 

Mr. Fortescue is most liberal in the way of 
pocket money, and dress money, too. He never 
listens to the saving discourses of Miss Pye, and 
Hesba has a wardrobe better stocked than most 
girls of her age, for £40 a year is riches 
to one who never goes to evening parties. Hesba 
seizes a white muslin with rose-coloured ribbons. 
^* No,'* she thinks, ** that is far too smart ; as I 
have been, in my last appearance, somewhat rich 
in colour, especially about my boots, I think 
I'll go in for the paler shades now." Accord- 
ingly, a pretty cream alpacca, with soft falling 
folds and knots of pale blue about it finds favour 
in her eyes. She coils her hair round her head 
with a simple coronet of her own wrvpadded looks, 
puts on her cream dress, with soft ruffles of laoe 
at neck and wrists, dons the nattiest pair of little 
high shoes, which Uncle Walter had given her 
only a few weeks ago on returning from one of 
his rare excursions to London on a book hunt. 
Heisdm takes a general survey of herself in the 
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small glass Miss Pye thinks sufficient to encour- 
age the girl's vanity, and after all every girl is 
more or less vain — be she plain or otherwise — in 
every woman, as I take it, there lurks a little of 
the peacock. 

Eesba thinks she will do, but will that 
crimson flush ever die out of her face ? It has 
never faded away since she met the quiet enquir- 
ing look of the stranger downstairs, for whom, 
after all, she has taken all this trouble. Will 
her cheeks ever cool, she wonders ; the vigorous 
dose of cold water she has administered has only 
increased the evil ; her only chance is the fresh 
evening air. She runs down into the garden, and 
gravely begins to pace one of the gravel walks, 
awaiting the pallor she trusts will soon be hers, 
and also — ^for she possesses a strong, healthy 
appetite — her supper too; she is not sure which 
she craves for most. As she is half-way up one 
of the paths, and is stooping down to gather a 
cluster of late forget-me-nots to fasten in her 
dress, a tall figure emerges from under the yew 
trees, and comes very slowly towards her. She 
feels she should like, at any rate for the present, 
to run away from him ; but then she is not going 
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to allow him lor a momeat to imagine that she 
cares an atom aboat him^ so she does not 
He comes on, and she walks slowly towards him 
too ; they meet — he takes off his hat with a rather 
low and, Hesba thinks, annecessary bow. 

** Ye faire ladye of ye boot, T presume ; " and 
he looks at Hesba as if carefully taking in her 
general effect. 

" Yes," she answers, " also of the torn hat, 
dilapidated dress, and other trifling — " 

" Spare me further painful details, I beseech 
you," and again he looks at her in a cool, 
observant, though lazy way. 

Hesba is determined not to be put out, and 
though she blushes hotly, she says — 

" I can read your thoughts, I can see what you 
are thinking of, though — " 

" Though I am too polite to put them into 
words.'' 

" No, indeed," she interrupts, *^ looks can 
speak quite as plainly as words, and I am not too 
dull to read what you thought just now." 

" Indeed, you are very clever I " he replied, 
suppressing a yawn^ then he goes on, *^ And pray 
what do my looks say now ?" 
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'^ Well," she aDSwers slowly, looking up into 
his face, '* first of all you do not care very much 
about what you are talking about ; secondly, 
you think I have made a trifling improvement 
in my appearance, and wonder if I am the same 
girj ; and thirdly, you are wondering a good deal 
about when it will be supper time/' 

" Right, quite right, at any rate about the 
third of these apparently expressive looks or 
thoughts of mine ; about the second, well, you 
know I always prefer the present to the past, 
on principle, and the rule holds good in your case 
Miss, Miss ? " 

" Thistlewaite.'' 

*^ Miss Thistlewaite.'* Then he rouses up into 
temporary liveliness. 

" Do they still always eat at these ungodly 
hours here, as they used years ago ? ' ' 

"Yes, always; we are not fashionable, you 
know." 

*« Oh ! " 

^*And," Hesba continues, with an almost 
unconscious hope of teasing him , *^ what no doubt 
you will think much worse, we breakfast at half- 
past eight ptmctually I " 
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^* You don't say so 1 " and he sinks down on the 
grass which they had by this time reached, in 
apparent utter dismay. ^^ And you are alive to 
tell the. tale ! Pray, how many years have you 
endured this complication, and I may say, multi- 
plication of evils ?" 

** I have been here about six years or there- 
abouts." 

** Well, wonders will never cease." And as 
be speaks, Hesba is again conscious that he is 
surveying her with either real or pretended 
<;uriosity, through his half-closed eyes ; and she 
thinks— 

" What a lazy creature it is ! Are all young, 
full-grown men like this? Was Uncle Walter 
ever like it ? Will Charlie ever be ? '' 

^' Miss Thistlewaite, shall I have to drink tea, 
or any abomination of that sort to complete my 
misfortunes ? '' 

"Milk and water I should think!" Hesba 
replies, demurely ; then she pretends she hears 
Uncle Walter calling her, and rushes off with a 
speed that seems to dismay her lazy friend ; for 
Hesba does not like being stared at. 
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CHAPTEE III. 



**AND WHEN SHE WON't SHE WON^T, AND THERE'S 

AN END 0N*T.'' 



When Leonard has been in the house a few days. 
Miss Pye looks in upon Hesba, who is busy 
practising in the drawing-room, and says — 

'* Come here, Hesba ; I've something to say to 
you/' 

Hesba goes into the morning room, where her 
aunt usually sits, surrounded by plain work and 
mending in various stages. 

** Sit down, my dear." 

The girl wonders considerably what is coming, 
she almost fears mischief is brewing — Aunt 
Martha is so benign in appearance, and so 
amiable. When Hesba is seated in solemn state 
opposite her aunt, with her big blue eyes fixed 
searchingly on her. Miss Pye apparently feels 
embarrassed, and takes up a bit of knitting to 
engage her hands 
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" Yes, Auat Martha ! *' 

^^ Well, dear^ what I have to say to yoa relates 
to Leonard Cary.'* 

^^ To Leonard Gary ! " and Hesba wonders 
still more. 

^' Yes ; your uncle and I were talking about him 
one day lately, and we agreed that he was a very 
charming young fellow. '* Hesba has nothing to say 
to this. '^ And then — ^and then" — ^hesitates Miss 
Pye, your uncle went on to say, what a comfort 
it would be to him to see you nicely settled 
down in the world — comfortably married you 
understand^ for then he could devote more of his 
savings to Charlie's career; and — and Hesba"-— 
says her aunt, making a bold plunge, " your 
Uncle Walter said how much he should like 
you to marry Leonard Gary." 

*' Aunt Martha, how can you 1 " exclaims 
Hesba, indignantly; the colour in her face has 
been rising higher and higher all through this 
speech, and her eyes flash dangerously at the last 
words. 

" Dear me,'* laughs her aunt, *^ there^s nothing 
to get so excited about ; I only meant to warn you 
to be a little more careful in your manners and 
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movements before Leonard ; he is so very par- 
ticular about a lady's behaviour." 

" Is he indeed ?'* exclaims the girl ; " Well, yon 
see, it does not in the least concern m^ what he 
likes or what he dislikes.'* 

*^ Yes it does, my dear, for a good marriage is 
not a thing to be laughed at ; and it is my opinion 
that if yon were to be a little more ladylike in 
your demeanour, and play your cards well, you 
might—'' 

" Look here. Aunt Martha 1 I am not going 
to let you talk to me like that ; I don't want to 
play any cards, as you call it, and I am never 
going to marry till I find some one I like as well 
as Uncle Walter, even if I live to be an old maid 
like—'' 

She stops, for there is a cold glitter in her 
listener's eyes, " I beg your pardon. Aunt Martha ; 
I didn't mean to be rude ; I am always saying 
something to annoy you." Her aunt sighs pa- 
thetically, goes on with her knitting, and takes 
no notice of the girl's quick apology. Hesba con- 
tinues — *' But please don't speak to me any 
more about trying to catch people, for that is 
what it is in English ; it is disgusting." 
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"Well, if it is disgusting to try and please 
your uncle who has done so much for you, and 
who only the other day, said — *' 

^^ Said nothing about wanting me to be a heart- 
less, bold girl, I am sure, Aunt Martha." 

"No, he never said that^^* replies Miss Pye, 
with emphasis on the last word, and a kind of 
look as if that was already an accomplished 
matter. " But he said he should like Leonard 
Gary to marry you.'* 

" Yes, and never before and never since has 
given the matter two minutes thought. Mr. Gary 
is the son of a very old friend of his, and I am 
his only sister's daughter ; it is very natural such 
a thing might cross his mind, but it is not a 
thing to be talked about, and never to me ; and 
look here. Aunt Martha, I am going on just as I 
always do, for all the Leonard Carys in the 
world." 

" And a nice ladylike way that is," comments 
Miss Pye. 

*^ I am not going to alter my way of being 
happy," continues Hesba, obstinately, " for 
Leonard Gary or any one else, except Uncle 
Walter ; and as for Mr. Gary, I wish he had 
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never come here, he is a regular bore — ^first with 
his chintz hangings, and now with those horrid 
ideas about him — it makes me quite ashamed to 
face him." 

" Well, for all those fine words he's got a very 
good income, and a little girl, without a farthing 
but what comes from us — '^ 

**From Uncle Walter," corrects Hesba, warmly; 
*^ and as he does not remind me of that fact 1 do 
not see why you should so often/' And Hesba 
goes back to her piano, bursting with a mixture 
of indignation and shame, and also a secret feel- 
ing of resentment against the unconscious 
Leonard. 

Leonard Gary's father was the owner of large 
estates in Demerara, estates where sugar, rum, 
and molasses were made for both the English 
and American markets. After his emigration he 
had never revisited England, except to place his 
sons at school, for he had two, and only two, twins, 
Lawrence and Leonard, Lawrence being the elder 
by some ten minutes or so. After this hasty 
visit to England he returned to Demerara, where 
he lived and died a rich man ; his whole heart 
in the work of sugar-making, not a high art cer- 
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tainly, but profitable, as his sons discoveredy 
when at his death he left them a valuable and 
unencumbered property to be equally divided, for 
he did not grant to Lawrence his elder son's por- 
tion in virtue of his ten minutes seniority. 

Leonard went into the army for a short time. 
Lawrence, after going through Oxford, soon after 
attaining his majority, returned to Demerara, 
and entered heartily into the life of a Planter 
out there, as his father had before him. But 
Leonard^ of a different temperament to that of 
the money-making man, was too lazy to follow 
his example, so he entered into an agreement 
with him, that he (Leonard) should yearly be 
supplied with so much income on condition that 
he should leave the management and all other 
profits which might accrue to his brother. At 
any time when he chose to go out and live in the 
colony he was free to do so, and reclaim his original 
half of the estate. This suited both brothers 
admirably, and Leonard found it an easy-going 
way of settling his afi'airs ; but then from his 
birth Leonard always had been easy-going, and 
be greatly preferred, first a soldier's life, and, 
latterly, that of a London Club man, to becoming 
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a colonist. Leonard is now about eight or nine 
and twenty ; he has travelled a great deal, and 
has lived the comfortable^ luxurious life that a 
bachelor about town leads, when he has an in- 
come considerably over £3,000 a year. Lazy 
though he always wishes to appear, and indeed 
generally is, Leonard can be as active as any one 
when he chooses, or sees reason why. No smarter 
officer ever belonged to the — th than Leonard 
Cary; no one more to the fore in cricket and 
football matches among the men. He is at this^ 
time a tall, dark, handsome fellow, bronzed, and, 
since leaving the army, has allowed a short, 
cropped beard to surround his face. He has a 
singularly fascinating manner when he likes, and 
is, in fact, such a man as women love. 

He is almost invariably good-tempered, but 
firm, almost to a fault at times. Woe be to the 
human being, man, woman, or child, that de- 
ceives him. When Hesba first saw and talked to 
him, she recognised a master spirit, but does not 
want to give in to it ; hence, an almost uncon- 
scious, though unconquerable desire on her part 
to thwart him whenever she can, and to try and 
put him out of temper ; and indeed, as far as I^ 
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her tnithfiil chronicler, can state, make herself 

» 

as generally obnoxious to him as possible. In 
which laudable endeavour she is unexceptionally 
successful. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WHICH TREATS OF OHURCH AND NEGBOESw 

The next day is Sunday. Miss Pye has come down 
to breakfast robed and attired in an unalterable 
robe of solemnity, combined with black French 
merino and gimp. The corners of her mouth 
have taken an extra twitch downwards, and her 
hair is even more '^ bandolined " than usual. Mr. 
Fortescue looks worried — there is no word which 
expresses his appearance so much, perhaps, as 
" ladgeredj' but, then, may I use it? He has on a 
get up, which has the appearance of a cross 
between a nondescript parson and a brand new 
doctor. He himself looks quite out of place in 
these garments; one misses the familiar loose 
coat and baggy trousers in which he is wont to 
pore into his books. Hesba simply looks as she 
does on other days, quite unoppressed by Sunday, 
and^ if possible^ fresher, more sparkling and pro- 
voking, than usual, in her tussore with its pretty 
soft brown edges, a dainty cherry bow at her 
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neck and in her hair, with little coral knobs in 
her ears. 

After breakfast, which is later this morning^ 
Uncle Walter is standing almost ruefully polish- 
ing up his tall hat, he knows what a headache it 
will give him, he feels how incongruous it is to 
his nature, how ludicrous it appears on his Long- 
fellow-like head, and he looks longingly at the 
shabby old soft felt which hangs on its peg till 
happy Monday morning. But Mrs. Grundy 
must be appeased — he must put it on, even wear 
it down that short lane which leads to the parish 
church, and he mtist have a headache. 

The chimes are ringing out merrily, and Miss 
Pye descends, her solemnity furthermore crowned 
by a Noah's-arkish bonnet; she takes her brother's 
arm (he has to undergo this arming business 
every Sunday morning) and prepares to depart, 
with Charlie and Hesba in her train. Leonard 
peeps out at them from a little sanctum they 
have given him for a smoking-room. 

** Not going to church, Leonard ? " says the 
spinster, reproachfully, and" glancing at her 
brother for support; but Uncle Walter sighs 
enviously, and glances once more at the soft felt 
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f . 

hat Charlie nudges Hesba, schoolboy fashion, 
whispering, *^ Too many guns for her, no bono the 
church for him.'* 

"Not this morning, Miss Pye, thank you," 
replies Leonard ; further emerging from his sanc- 
tum, he watches the little procession down the 
garden, and then retires again. 

The church is of the very oldest fashioned ultra- 
low type. The gallery at the west end has not 
been abolished; the time-honoured names of 
Richard Smith and William Tapp in glaring 
letters remain where for fifty years they have 
stared down on the cougregation, to remind them 
of the dowries to ten poor maidens of the parish 
of Desborough which one has bequeathed, and 
the bequest to the bachelors over the age of fifty, 
the other has willed to the same parish. No 
organ booms forth its solemn notes; all the 
music (?) is from one large fiddle ! yes, it is true ; 
for I was in that church in Devon not so long 
ago, and saw, aye, and, to my pain and sore dis- 
tress, heard its notes; five squally schoolgirls 
scream, out of time and tune, to its feeble 
squeaks, while two labourers, much greased and 
well soaped down, with four uncomfortable looking 
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hobbledehoys, lead their aid to the painfdl dis- 
cord. Hesba is quite accustomed to this, Aunt 
Martha thinks it orthodo:^. Uncle Walter does 
not hear^ and Charlie, when he can escape his 
aunt's lynx eyes, makes faces at the boys, and 
winks at the best looking of the five girls, who 
giggle as they sing, and hide their grins behind 
the " Psalms of David.'' 

Hesba listens to the singing not unmoved by 
its nature, and then settles herself down for the 
Litany, considerably distracted during the latter 
part of the service, by hearing some child near, 
who had evidently not frequented church much, 
or been much taught, fervently pray after each 
petition, ^^ We deceive Thee to hear us, good 
mghV* The sermon is long and dreary, an ex- 
position on the probability and possibility of the 
angels possessing a corporeal presence, with 
sundry details, gathered Hesba much wishes 
she knew whence. Charlie coolly and comfortably 
goes to sleep, with his curly head on her arm ; 
and Aunt Martha puts on the expression of pious 
stomachache. Hesba is not an irreligious girl ; 
on the contrary, she is vei^y high priacipled ; but 
surely the dreariness of such a service, and such 
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a sermon, would drive nearly any human being to 
think of other matters, and she has relapsed into a 
comfortable day dream, when she is roused by an 
energetic shake of the arm by Miss Pye, who in- 
dignantly points at Charlie. The sermon has 
come to an end, and Charlie has caused four or 
five servant-maids near to chuckle loudly, by ex- 
claiming — 

" Oh, I say, Hesbal '' as he rouses up. As 
they go out, an old woman curtsies in the porch, 
and Hesba stops to speak to her.. 

*' Well, Mrs Peek, and how is Polly ? I am 
sorry to hear she is still so ill." 

^^ Lor, Miss Hesba, her's mortial bad ; I do 
wish 'twould please the Lord to make op His 
mind one way or t'other with her." 

Hesba does not well see how to reply to this, 
so she only says — 

** Poor girl, I wish I could do something for 
her." 

^* Well, Miss Hesba, her father says, * Take and 
have her prayed for,' so I says, well I says, * We vnll 
have her prayed for ; if it doesn't do her no good, 
it can't do her no harm, and us only be where we 
was before ; ' and so as you' eard miss, us 'ad her 
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pot op to-day. My mother-law, her says, * The 
girl never will come round after that, they never 
do after they're prayed for.' *' 

" Oh, Mrs. Peek, don't yon believe that," ex- 
claims Hesba. 

" No, Miss Hesba, I doan't ; I never do put 
much count on what my mother-law says." 
Hesba laughs and hurries on, and there she sees 
Leonard calmly seated on a flat tombstone, look- 
ing the most pious of Christians, and watching 
the congregation slowly disperse. 

" Is that the way you come to church ? " says 
Hesba. 

" Yes, Miss Thistlewaite, it's a habit I learned 
as a boy, in the West Indies. I've been here ever 
since service began, and have heard everything, 
and I am sare I have been quite as much edified 
as you have." Hesba wonders how much that 
is, but Miss Pye intjerrupts them to lecture 
Leonard on the bad example he is setting. He 
appears to listen with the greatest attention, but 
in reality he is thinking what a pretty girl 
Hesba is, and what a neat little foot she possesses. 
He has an excellent opportunity for judging both 
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of these points, for Hesba has run on in front, has 
taken her uncle's ann, and is now laughing and 
talking to him like a young magpie, while he 
listens quietly, pleased at her chatter, as indeed 
he would be if she only looked at him. 

When the mid-day dinner is over, Hesba, 
Uncle Walter, and Leonard, adjourn to the shade 
of the yew trees, but Aunt Martha having set 
Charlie the day^s Gospel to learn by way of 
penance for his untimely snooze in church, has 
departed on a Sunday School mission, and to 
afflict the young souls of her poorer brethren. 

Mr. Fortescue produces a most venerable pipe, 
and in his sister^s absence even ventures on 
Monday's soft felt, and in a low lounging chair 
is enjoying the summer's day as he smokes. 
Leonard's cigar is well alight, as is customary 
with him, and Hesba feels a strange longing to 
participate in the enjoyment of these two, which 
is so palpable, but equally impossible for her. As 
it is so, she snugly lies back on a cushion she 
has fetched herself, and dreams. When the pipe 
and cigar are finished, the two men begin to talk, 
first of other days, then gradually they come to 
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the present^ and Uncle Walter makes Leonard 
tell him all abont himself, and chiefly abont 
his last visit to Demerara. Leonard describes it 
as he last saw it : the manager's wooden hoase, 
with its double row of young cocoa-nut trees in 
front, and the long flight of steps up to the low 
verandah which surrounds it. The ceaseless 
buzz of the chattering Negroes, and the more 
sedate demeanour of the wily Coolies, while the 
cunning and heathen Chinee stands about with 
half-closed black eyes, seeming to see nothing, 
yet ever on the alert to steal a fowl, cheat a 
fellow of a few cents, or earn a trifle. He tells 
Mr. Fortescue — and Hesba listens eagerly — of 
the difierent phases of character in the varied 
races, how the Negro cannot help being ludicrous, 
to use an Irishism, even when he is most serious, 
how his very daily business is carried on in chaff 
and chatter, how he loves the use of long and fine 
words, just as he loves bright colours, and chooses 
a scarlet or orange rag to tie round his head in 
preference to one of soberer hue. And as a 
sample of this feature in Negro character, Leonard 
produces from his pocket a letter, which he reads 
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aloud ; this being a specimen of a business-like 
darkie's letter.* 

** Plaisance. 
**HoNOUKED Sir, — 

" With the greatest pleesure I took my 
pen in hand to rite you these few lines, hoping to 
find yourself and family in a perfect state of 
salubrity, as it do not leave me at present^ 
although I am yet able to give the greatest satis- 
faction, by God's help, to all of my employ ers» 
Sir, I been creditible informed that you has been 
enquired for me, so by that I has riten you this 
letter, so that if the work his ready I am quite 
ready to give the said satisfaction has I ever had. 
Nothing more to say, But ever remain, Your 
obedient servant, J. R. Bbanch, (Painter). '^ 

This document having been duly passed to Mr. 
Fortescue, and returned to its resting place in 
Leonard's pocket-book, is received with great 
applause, so much so, that he is induced to read 
them another which is even more characteristic^ 
and was written to a lady friend of his, on her 
return to the colony, after some short absence :— 

* This letter is here given in its original spellings and is a 
hoTiA'fide one. 
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" Madam, — * 

^^ Having received instraction that yoa 
has been in the Colony for some days, bat un- 
knowingly that your Highness would condescend 
as to call, or being wishful of seeing the 
progenitor of slaves of the Great, Honourable and 
respective H, P., whom I consider to be honour- 
able in his country, neighborhood & Co. How- 
ever my Lady as being a grand-daughter of him^ 
I the said Cheesewright Josiah, heirs of the late 
John Yaaghan Josiah, born in slavery days, 
being know two scaurs and nine years, most 
humbly give a deserved thanki, in seeing you 
and your person, whereas we never expected, and 
to learnt that you are desirous of seeing the 
Old people. As to your wishes, others have 
come to you this morning, but unknowingly to 
the Eest. There are many others, not knowing 
that you will be in attendance. And now. 
Madam, I with the greatest respect to you and 
the most Honourable H. P., who have during the 
years of slavery, has set up places both at E — 
and Le B — for the benefit of his people and 
country, Most Noble Gentlemen, who not for the 

*Also genome. 
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love of money, but has done his best for his 
people and slaves, that most Honourable and 
Respectable Gentleman, we have heard of his 
death, but circumstance or distance, prevent our 
attendance, but however my Lady Rose, my 
wishes that you and your kind partner in life^ 
may be able to gain and regain, the step of that 
Venerable old Gentleman, who has passed his life 
to that of the Blessed. May you and your 
Husband be amongst the Blessed, and meet our 
Master H. P., both Heirs and Slaves around 
his Throne singing the joyful song both Master 
and Slaves, all conjointly sing Hallelujah to the 
Lamb. I remain Dear Madam B — Your affect^ 

" Cheesewright Josiah, 
" Heirs of John Vaughan Josiah, 
« Both slaves of the late H. R"^ 

Leonard explains to them how the H. P. 
mentioned in the letter, had been dead for at 
least seventeen years when this was written, and 
that he was the grandfather of the lady who gave 
him the letter. Then he goes on to tell them of 
the extraordinary names borne by many of the 
black people, how they greatly love a mixture of 
biblical ones and names belonging to the estate 
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owner ; thus Leonard says that if there are two 
Leonard and Lawrence Gary's on the estate there 
are at least fifty, the name Gary abounding 
in all directions. From memory he quotes a 
number of names, which effectually rouse Hesba 
into merry peals of laughter, and cause even 
Uncle Walter amusement. 

** There is Prince Hosanna/' says Leonard, 
"John Baptist, Dodsit Europe, Daphne Garrick, 
Leonard Hercules, Lawrence Josiah, Africa 
Baptist, Dorinda Sarabo, Timon^ Job, Good 
Faith Edward, Princess Cayenne, Hanover Lam6, 
and Dido Plato ; these are just some that I re- 
member, but I do wish I had kept a list of those 
which most amused me when I was out there. 
Lawrence thinks nothing of these things ; I don't 
believe he even sees the comicality of them, he 
has become such a thorough planter. When I 
went back to the colony, you should have seen the 
presents I received. Uncle Walter ! I had more 
eggs brought me in calabashes than I could have 
eaten in a year of Lents, bananas, pineapples, 
prawns all alive, poor wretches, Binoree crabs, 
and I know not what besides. I could have 
loaded a waggon if I liked ; I quite spoiled the 
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black population y and all this was a sign of their 
great joy to have me back among them again." 

^^ And what did you do for them f asks flesba. 

" Well, I shook hands with every black paw 
that was offered me, which is saying a great deal, 
and then we gave them a tremendous big feed, 
and had a band of music to play for them, and 
they kept it up all night. Dancing and yelling ; 
never slept a wink, I should say, from the din 
that went on when I went to bed, and that was 
late enough. When the band from Georgetown 
was tired of playing, the Congos kept it up, and 
sang and danced like so many madmen, the 
Coolies looking on, with their grave, impassive 
manner, not joining in, for they keep pretty much 
to themselves, those dark-skinned creatures, and 
do not allow their women to dance at all.*' 

Aunt Martha interrupts them now, and is full of 
questions about ^* Sous'' and " Pepper-pot,'* two 
West Indian dishes, and also of missions to the 
Coolies, and is horrified at Leonard, who says hehas 
been present at both Coolie and Chinee worship, 
Charlie is filled with mad desires to get away 
and see it all for himself, while Hesba's thoughts 
are much occupied with the twin brothers. 
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CHAPTER V. 



» 



"PEPPEB Am> SOCKS. 



HssBA is lying curled np on the drawing-room 
«ofa, deeply interested in " Sintram,'* which she 
is reading for about the tenth time. She is almost 
<^ompletely absorbed in his spiritual combats, 
when she hears Leonard's step outside with a 
gesture of impatience; she knows what he is 
come for, it is the ** Times," which lies awaiting 
his perusal on the table. As usual, determined to 
try how far she can aggravate him and cause 
him to lose his temper, she hastily jumps up, 
seizes the '^Times,'^ pushes it behind the sofa 
cushion her head has been resting on, and once 
more appears deeply interested in **Sintram." 
Leonard enters, unconscious of the preparations 
for his advent, and goes straight to the table 
where he usually finds his paper, and not finding 
it, looks hopelessly round the room. He hunts 
Among the pile of music on the piano, turns over 
Tarions pamphlets and leaflets which are lying 
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about ; then a suspicion, bred of the annoyance 
he has already experienced at her hands seems 
to seize him, so he retires to the window, behind 
the curtain, so that he may furtively judge from 
Hesba's face whether she has had a share in the 
disappearauce of his paper. Hesba is completely 
taken in by this little device, thinks he is admiring 
the scenery, and allows the faintest flicker of a 
laugh to cross her face. Leonard sees it in an 
instant, and it is quite enough for him ; he knows 
exactly what has taken place, but to baffle her 
desire to see him annoyed, he says very quietly — 
" Where is the paper, Miss Thistlewaite ? " 
**It was on the table just now," replies Hesba 
demurely, with her eyes still fixed on the book. 
*'No doubt, but where is it now ? " 
" Who can tell ? " and she buries herself once 
more in the sorrows of " Sintram." 

He watches her, a decidedly irritated feeling 
uppermost in his heart ; but it will never do to 
let Hesba see this, or she will hereafter redouble 
her exertions to torment him. He looks 
attentively round once more, and then as his eyes 
naturally return to the girl, in her lazy, lounging 
attitude on the sofa, he espies just a comer of 
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the paper sticking out from behind her cushion^ 
which she has not hidden well. 

" Excuse my disturbing you. Miss Thistlewaite, 
but I see, by some mysterious means or other, 
that my paper is behind you." 

Hesba moves, and lets him take the paper 
without raising her eyes from her book, but 
Leonard will not let her off so easily. 

** How did my paper get there. Miss Thistle- 
waite ? '* he asked, with half an amused look, and 
wondering what answer she will give him. 

** I put it there,'' answers Hesba. 

<< Oh — and on purpose to hide it from me, I 
suppose ? " 

*'yesl" 

Now one of Hesba's greatest charms to Leonard 
is her invariable truthfalness and straightforward 
honesty. Many times since he has been in the 
house he has already seen her tried by Aunt 
Martha's questioning, and though she has 
occasionally incurred a severe lecture by her 
veracity, still she is always honest in her answers ; 
in the present case perhaps her honesty savours 
a little of sauciness. 

*^Well, I am sure I feel highly flattered to 
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think yon should take so much trouble to try and 
annoy me." 

" Oh, it was no trouble, I assure you ; I had 
only to put out my hand to the table, and take 
the paper." 

"Ah," replies Leonard indifferently, and is 
already deep in the leading article. 

Hesba watches him for an instant ; then seeing 
he appears likely to remain her companion, takes 
up her book, and walks off to the dining- room. 
She does not hear Leonard's hasty exclamation 
and gesture of impatience, " Treats me as if I 
liad the plague, never will stop five minutes in 
the room alone with me 1 " Unfortunately for 
her, but perhaps justly, she is instantly pounced 
upon by Miss Pye, who, on her appearance, says, 
^* Here, Hesba, you may as well help me with 
these I " and she points to about a dozen pairs of 
various coloured man's socks, red, blue, orange 
and striped ones ; and thrusting her long, lean 
hand into the foot of one of them, she shows an 
ominous hole in the toe. Hesba looks at them 
distrustfully, and asks — 

" Whose are they ? 



jj 
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'* Leonard Gary's^ and all his clothes are in an 
awful state I " 

Hesba gets very hot and nncomfortable ; after 
a few moments, she answers quietly — 

*^ Yon must please excuse me. Aunt Martha, 
but I don't think I can help you with these." 

" And why not, pray ? " Miss Pye looks up 
sharply ; she is already busy with her needle. 

Hesba hardly knows how to put her thoughts 
into words ; somehow she feels it will be a loss 
of dignity to her to mend their visitor's clothes ; 
it may be foolish, but she feels it nevertheless. 

Miss Pye waits with her needle, now threaded 
with a long piece of worsted, suspended in the 
air. 

" Well, Aunt Martha, you see Mr. Gary is not 
any relation of mme, and — and — well, if there is 
any work to be done for Charlie, why T will help 
you gladly.'* 

*' Nonsense I as for helping about Gharlie's 
things, you know very well I always keep them 
80 spic and span that there's never much mend- 
ing wanted from you.*' 

Hesba feels that this is quite true, for Aunt 
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Martha has the innate love of order and neatness 
in her, so thoroughly a phase in the character 
of an old maid. Hesba often wonders, as she 
sees her bustling about things, and busy with 
her needle at all sorts of household matters, how 
it is that she was not created a farmer^s wife, 
iind thinks her vocation quite a lost one here 
in a gentleman's house. Surely Aunt Martha 
was never meant to be a lady, her habits and 
ways are so unlike one — clean, plain, and 
wholesome are the three words of her vocabu- 
lary. 

" Nonsense I " repeats Miss Pye, " get your 
needle, and set to work at once ; there^ take that 
orange pair, they are in a fearful state." 

^' No, Aunt Martha,'* says Hesba slowly, but 
firmly, " I am sorry, but I can't help you with 
these, give me anything else to do, but nothing 
to do with Mr. Gary's clothes. I should think 
one of the maids might mend them." 

^' Do you ? well they have other things to do, 
so if you will not help me, as is your usual way, 
I suppose I must do them myself. I wonder 
you are not ashamed of eating the bread of 
idleness and dependence as you do." 
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Hesba flashes painfully and nervously at these 
words, especially as just then, tired of his own 
company^ Leonard enters the room, and has 
heard the last few words of the discussion* 
Thinking under these circumstances that silence 
is golden, he re-opens his newspaper, and 
begins to read it. But regardless of him. Miss 
Pye continues — 

" Living on your uncle, and never putting 
out your hand to help us 1 'V 

Hesba looks distressed, glances nervously 
towards the arm chair, saying hurriedly— 

" Don't say that. Aunt Martha, give me any 
work you choose for the house, or yourself, but — " 

** Oh, I daresay, if you are so willing to help me, 
take these and mend them ! '' and she points to 
the obnoxious pair of orange socks. 

" No ! " says Hesba, this time very vehemently, 
and Leonard moves his newspaper aside slightly 
to see what has caused such a decided refusal. 
He glances at Hesba's flushed face^ then at the 
heap on the table, and in an instant takes in the 
whole matter. 

Oh, Miss Pye I " he exclaims much annoyed, 

pray don't ask Miss Thistlewaite to do that 
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kind of work for me, and indeed I wish you 
would not do it for me yourself; if they are in 
holes, throw the wretched things out of the 
window, or anything, but please don't bother 
about mending them 1 '^ And he gathers up 
some of them hastily. 

** No ! no I Leonard ! if Hesba is too fine a 
lady to do a little job of this kind, I am not ; 
but leave them to me, they are very good 
Rocks^ and don't for mercy's sake talk of 
throwing them away." 

Leonard sees to argue is useless; Hesba 
cannot help looking gratefully towards him, 
but he is once more absorbed in the sugar 
market, and her gratitude is thrown away. 
She gets out some work of her own, and silence 
reigns in the room ; presently Miss Pye — for she 
feels she has a grievance against Hesba, and as 
if, in pursuance of some thoughts of her own — 
says aloud — 

'* Hesba is such an extraordinary name^ who 
ever heard of a Christian called Hesba," and she 
sniffs at the girl and her poor little name. 
Mr. Gary pretends to read his paper, *' Like the 
hypocrite he is," thinks Hesba, who answers — 
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" Well, it is a mach prettier name than 
Martha, though it is a Bible name ! '^ 

** There's no sense in it, and how your father 
ever allowed you to be called by it, I can't 
think/' 

" It was my mother's name," Hesba answers 
boldly, and she longs to throw something at 
Leonard Gary, for he is listening coolly to every 
word in spite of his appearance of deep interest 
in the sugar market. 

" That doesn't make it any the more sensible ; 
because one woman calls her child by a foolish 
name, its no reason another should be fool 
enough to perpetuate it," 

Hesba's victory in the matter of the socks has 
evidently put Miss Pye much out of temper. 

For a moment Hesba glares angrily at her 
Aunt for daring to allude to her mother in such 
terms, then she bursts forth — 

*^ And if she did, it is no reason that you 
(the scorn with which the girl flung out the you 
is inexpressible) should sit in judgment on her, 
and I will thank you not to talk about her to 
me ever again. You make me hate you," she 
adds passionately. 

1? 
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Aunt Martha sniflFs vigorously at the whole of 
this speech, and Leonard looks very grave; then 
seeipg matters are not likely to be peaceful, he 
goes off to some retired nook of his own, and, as 
he goes away, Hesba feels burning with shame 
and indignation, and more vexed with herself 
than she can say for giving way to such 
terapef before Leonard Gary, who must already 
be quite sickened with these little petty scenes 
of warfare between her and her aunt, of 
which he is the almost daily witness. 

It is only the morning after this that Hesba, 
on self-decoration bent, collects a mass of odds 
and ends of tulle, lace, dog-roses, and ribbon, 
and betakes herself to the morning-room, which 
she has undisturbed; for Aunt Martha has 
thirty-six quarts of raspberries on her mind, and 
is on a mission of preserving, and worrying 
Kebecca in the kitchen. Hesba throws her 
masses of finery down on the floor, and sits down 
in the midst of it ; it lies heaped up round her 
in dire confusion, such as her soul loveth. A new 
bonnet, made out of odds and ends, is the end of 
her aspirations, and her deft little fingers appear 
to know what they are about, as they twist and 
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turn aboat scraps of tulle and lace, fixing in a 
rose there and a leaf here, till after some hour 
and a half s work she has formed a wee gossamer 
bonnet which does her infinite credit. Charmed 
with her success, and turning the little bonnet 
first on one side and then on the other to look at 
it, Hesba jumps up and places it on her^head; 
before the looking-glass she goes through the 
same performance— turns and twists her head 
every way, till she seems to have taken in all its 
various effects and beauties. Quite delighted, 
she says out loud to herself, ^^ There, young 
lady, that is a great success. 1 did not know yon 
were so clever, Hesba, nor was I aware that you 
could look so nice, I may even say pretty. I'm 
very much pleased with you, Hesba, and — " 

*^ And r quite coincide in all your remarks," 
exclaims a voice behind her, and a hearty laugh 
at her little conceit rings in her ears. She turns 
round sharply; Leonard has come in by the 
open conservatory door, and has heard every 
word of what she has said, as well as seen her 
manoeuvres before the glass. She stands looking 
angrily at him, rather abashed, wishing him in 
Eamtschatka, and still does not know how, with 
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at least a moderate degree of politeness, to tell 
him so. 

^^ Oh, Miss Thistlewaite, do not, I pray you 
ptand there gazing at me as if you wished all 
the thunders of Japiter at your command.'" 

" Why did you come in so- quietly — just on 
purpose to teaze' me and make a fool of me?'* 
asks Hesba, with a slight stamp of her foot. 

" I was not aware I had come in for either of 
those purposes," replies Leonard, calmly. 

"Then what did you come in for?" 

"Well, I was passing outside and caught a 
reflection in the glass of a very pretty little face, 
with a still prettier little bonnet on top of it^ 
while a youthful figure seemed to emerge from,"^ 
and he glances round comprehensively, " chaos.'^ 

^' I hate compliments ; you know I do, Mr. 
Cary.'' 

" Then what do you like ? " and Leonard sinks 
down into the first arm-chair and prepapes for an 
argument. Hesba looks at him ; she is quite 
aware that he is trying to draw her out, and though 
not taking her usual refuge in flight, she is 
determined to baffle his desires for information 
concerning herself. So putting on a quaint 
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little consideriDg look, she answers^ after a few 
moments of apparently deep thought — 

" Well, I think I like eel-c&tching very much, 
and next to that dancing fandangos I ^' 

** Ah — indeed ! anything else ? " 

^^I must consider/' and Hesba turns the 
bonnet round and round once more in her hand, 
and appears to examine it closely; then she 
says, with an impertinent look at her companion, 
^* Oh, yes, I forgot ; I am very fond of reading 
trashy novels, even fonder, I think, than of eel- 
catching or dancing fandangos.'' 

** You have a marvellous power of invention, 
Miss Thistlewaite.*' 

" Who said so ? " asks Hesba, quickly. 

*' I say so." 

" Oh 1" ejaculates Hesba, in a kind of tone 
which might possibly mean/^well, that does not 
much matter ; " at any rate Leonard takes it so. 

" Yes, I— even I, your humble servant — says 
so. For the last few moments you have con- 
siderably drawn upon your imagination, also on 
my credulity, for I suppose you do not think for 
an instant that I believe in these erratic tastes of 
yours." 
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*^ As you like." Then Hesba suddenly alters 
her tone, screws up her mouth into a prunes and 
prism sort of shape, and says, mincingly, "Ah, 
no ! I love playing upon my dear aunt's piano, 
reading instructive biographies, accompanying my 
sadly wild brother in his rambles through these 
lovely regions, and — and, well really, Mr, Gary, I 
have come to an end of my pursuits." 

" You are hopeless. Miss This tie waite, as far as 
being sensible and companionable to me ! " ex- 
claims Leonard, with a shade of temper in his 
voice. Hesba looks up, her eyes sparkling with 
uncontrolled delight and mischief — this is the 
nearest approach to a victory over him that she 
has yet obtained. 

'* I was not created for the express purpose of 
being companionable to you, Mr. Gary." 

" No ? *' This is said in apparent surprise, 
** Any more than you were to darn my socks?" 

"Gertainly not!" and it is Hesba this time 
who answers hotly. 

** Well, as regards my socks, you were deci- 
dedly in the right ; but as regards being com- 
panionable to your uncle's guest, and being 
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ordinarily civil when with him, you are decidedly 
in the wrong/' 

^^Now that is taking an unfair advantage of me; 
you know I would do anything in the world for 
Uncle Walter/' cries Hesba, throwing down her 
work. 

*^ Even try to like me," suggests Leonard. 

** He would never ask me to do a thing I don't 
want to do," replies Hesba, bluntly. 

Leonard will not appear hurt, though he is 
irritated that the little country maiden, only 
seventeen years old, should fight so hard against 
him. 

*' And why don't you want to like me ? Am I 
ugly ? Am I wicked ? Am I bad tempered ? What 
am I, that you so make up your mind to dislike 
me?" 

"No! no! no! none of those things— but — 
well, you are always so determined to have your 
own way, and I am not going to give up mine 
to you, and like you, as Jtou want to make me — 
there, I have told you 1 " 

Leonard looks at her fixedly for a minute or 
so ; her blue eyes drop beneath his ardent gaze, 
then he leans back lazily. 
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" Very well 1 so be it ; agreed it is, that 
Eesba Thistlewaite does not like Leonard Gary, 
and does not want to/' 

Hesba will not answer any more, but in- 
wardly cogitates how long it will be before he 
will go. Probably Leonard reads her thoughts, 
for after watching her busy little fingers in and 
out among the dog roses and lace, he gives a half 
sigh, and takes himself off. Hesba is no sooner 
left alone than she jumps up, giving a series of 
little springs round the room, sings a bar or two 
of " The Saucy Arethusa," and cries — 

*^ I really do believe I have made him angry at 
last No ! no ! no 1 Mr. Gary, I am not going to 
like you, you are too self-willed, and too lazy, and 
too — well I am not going to like you. It will be 
a fight, but I am quite sure to win." 

Confident little Hesba, we shall see ; and the 
girl returns to her work in the highest spirits, 
singing over it like a skylark as she arranges 
her rose. 
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CHAPTER VL 



HESBA ON EDUCATION. 



'They are sitting lazily under the yew trees, 
they four, Leonard Gary, Aunt Martha, little 
Mr. Evans, and Hesba. 

I say lazily, but Miss Pye works steadily at 
that weird and wearisome grey stocking of 
hers. Mr. Gary lies flat on his back, his hat 
tilted over his eyes to shade him from the fierce 
sunlight, which tries to penetrate even the thick 
■foliage of the yews. A long grass stem is in 
his mouth instead of the usual cigar, and when 
not too much fatigued for that exertion, he is 
feebly chewing it. Hesba is picking a daisy to 
pieces, leaf by leaf, whispering half to herself. 

** Un peUy heaucowpy pas du tout ;'' at last the 
£ower falls, and she looks up to meet Leonard's 
•dark eyes. 

*^ Satisfactory ? '* he asks in an undertone. 

Hesba turns away with a vivid blush, and in 
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turning, unconsciously gets nearer to the little^ 
curate, who has come upon one of his many 
missions of torment for her. He takes her 
unconscious movement as an auspicious omen,, 
and begins— 

*^ Miss Thistlewaite, I have come to ask you 
a favour ! '* 

Leonard raises his eyebrows, and glances 
provokingly at Hesba, who answers shortly — 

" Have you ? '' 

'* Yes we have at present, on every Friday 
evening, a most interesting class of young lads'^ — 

" How I hate that word ! Why can't people 
call boys, boysy instead of lads ? Why can't they 
speak English — at least modern 1876 English ?"' 

" I believe. Miss Thistlewaite, you will find 
the word in * Johnson,' " 

" Pooh ! who talks dictionary English? '' 

" Of young boys then," continued the little 
man, regardless of Hesba's last words, "who 
are taught reading, writing, and — '^ 

*^ Extras ; accomplishments extra," Hesba 
cannot help ejaculating ; her aunt frowns vigour- 
ously at her, and the curate looks put out. He 
pauses, but seeing the girl is not at all abashed. 
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at his apparent disapproval, thinks it better to 
proceed. 

" Reading, writing, and arithmetic ; hitherto 
we have been very fortunate, and have had as 
many as fifty lads, with six teachers to — " 

" In that little, wee school-room, and this 
weather 1 Good heavens, Mr. Evans ! you will 
have the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and the Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
down upon you. Pray, may I ask, have you 
had many cases of apoplexy and hydrophobia ? ^' 

*^ Ah, Miss Thistlewaite, if you are going to 
laugh at the good work, I may as well cease. 
I see you are in no fit mind for aiding it." 

'^ No, indeed ! " ejaculates Miss Pye, and 
devoutly drops three stitches in her knitting, 
which Hesba has afterwards to take up. 

^^Well, I cannot say I do feel much disposed 
to aid and abet the cruelty," Hesba thinks, but 
does not say so, and the indefatigable little 
creature called Evans, continues — 

" Though you seem to laugh. Miss Thistle- 
waite, I will not thrust aside this opportunity 
for allowing you to help your poorer brethren 
in the matter of education ; I will tell you how I 
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wish you to aid me, and you can decide at wilL 
Three of our teachers have discontinued their 
work, and " — 

*' Utterly collapsed,'* murmurs Leonard sleep- 
ily. Hesba smiles, but Mr. Evans does not 
hear. 

" And I would fain ask you to help us in the 
arithmetic classes on Friday evenings.'' 

^' No ! no ! no ! not if you would give me all 
the jewels of the Qaeen of Sheba," exclaims 
Hesba most earnestly. Aunt Martha shakes 
her head, while the little carate says mildly — 

" And pray, may I ask why, Miss Thistle- 

waite ? '' 

" Certainly. I have two most excellent reasons — 
Pirstly, there is nothing in the world that I am so 

mortally afraid of — always excepting ghosts — 
as of a half-grown boy, age uncertain, perhaps 
varying between fourteen and seventeen, manners 
obnoxious, appearance either very much washed 
and oiled or quite the reverse. Secondly, I 
have already failed most ignominiously in a most 
laudable attempt to educate, in the admirable 
«tudy of arithmetic, a raw and young un- 
tutored mind. My failure was complete ; 
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whether the feelings of the teacher or pupil 
were most to be envied I leave you to guess ; 
now you know my reasons." 

And Hesba sits down, quite fatigued with her 
long speech on this hot day ; she glances at 
Leonard, who seems asleep, and is looking very 
handsome ; then looks, to see the effect of her 
words, into the utterly insignificant little visage 
of her spiritual pastor and master. He will not 
laugh, and Aunt Martha knits in a warlike 
fashion. Mr. Evans presently ventures — 

" Both your reasons are, to my mind, futile 
and reasonless." 

*' Fortunately, and perhaps even happily, 
your mind and mine are completely different," 
says Hesba carelessly. 

" Ah, yes indeed," murmurs Miss Pye 
piously. Mr. Evans says, ^^ I trust so." 
" Conceited little fellow," thinks the girl. 

•^ And who, may I ask. Miss Thistlewaite, 
was your pupil, and when did these lessons 
take place?" 

** Lessons I " exclaims Hesba, '^ Lesson you 
mean, for I could not have survived more than 
one; I laughed so much at that first one.'^ 
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Hesba gets energetic and raises herself ap 
to speak. ** I will tell you what happened ; I 
found that Mr. Tim Perkins, for such was my 
pupil's aristocratic name, could add one and 
one together, likewise two and two at times, 
and with considerable help from his digits. 
So I tried to persuade him into subtraction, 
but not a bit of it, he could not be per- 
suaded. I took refuge in metaphor and parable. 
* Suppose,' said I, in my eloquence, * that I were 
to give you four apples, and then say to you, 
now, Tim, give two to Molly, how many 
would you have left?' * Four,' replied Tim, 
with great unction, *for I shouldn't do it.* 
Now, Mr. Evans, after that little episode in the 
life of a teacher, could you expect further in- 
struction from my hands ? " 

They all laugh heartily at Hesba's little story, 
for indeed she has told it very funnily, and Mr. 
Evans is. even moved to tell one on his own 
account, how one Sunday, taking a class of 
precocious infants, and examining them in 
Old Testament History, he had asked one child 
'^ what the angels said to Lot when he asked them 
to come and rest for the night with him." One 
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:fiaid, " sha-ant," and the other, " I shall bide 
where I be,'^ was the reply. After the amuse- 
meat eauSfed by the little curate^s story, he 
immediately subsides, almost alarmed at having 
made himself so prominent; he sits, uncom- 
fortably twirling his soft clerical felt, casts 
blushing and confused glances round, and Leonard 
watches him lazily, with all the maliciousness of 
perfect coolness on his own part Presently this 
lazy young fellow says to Miss Pye, " A boon. 
Aunt Martha, a boon ! '' He always calls her 
Aunt Martha when he wants to please her, or to 
wheedle some favour from her, and it is rarely 
she refuses him anything. 

" Well, Leonard." 

^' Let us have tea out here in the shade, instead 
of in that hot dining-room ; come, put it to the 
vote, and I am sure you will see that I shall 
unanimously carry the day. Tea out here — hands 
up/' 

Of course it is as Leonard says. The little 
•curate continues his glances, Hesbawards, totally 
unheeded by her, as Miss Pye says — 

^^ Hesba, run in and tell Jane to bring tea oat 
here.'* 
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Hesba looks up at Leonard's lazy posture. 

'^ Aunt Martha, Leonard is here, cannot he go? 
Am I eternally to be his messenger ? '' 

Mr. Evans seeing, perhaps feeling, the brewing 
storm, fumbles off his chair — 

" Oh, let me go, Miss Thistlewaite,^' but is at 
once annihilated by Miss Pye^s — 

^' Pray sit down, and let Hesba do as 1 desire 
her." 

Leonard lies still, waiting to see what will 
follow ; he means all the time to go the message^ 
himself. Hesba flushes up. 

*' I never yet knew a man worth speaking to 
who would let a woman run his messages," she 
cries defiantly, as she hastily pushes back her 
chair, and then walks off slowly towards the 
house. 

The moment she turns, Leonard jumps up with 
an amount of surprising energy. 

" You are never going to humour that girl in 
all her fancies," says Miss Pye. 

"There's a large amount of justice in her 
words," he replies, and joins Hesba. She turns 
round on him like a fierce little wild cat, and 
stamps at him — 
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*^ Yes, now you are - going the message, now 
you have got your own way, and seen me sent off 
on your account. I don't want you I *' 

'' Very well ! " he answers coolly, and rejoins 
the two under the tree. 

" That girl's temper grows worse every day. 
She's her mother all over; aye, if Walter would 
let me, I would very soon cure her,'^ remarks 
Miss Pye ; but Leonard, who has boyish visions 
of a very pretty woman, another Hesba Thistle- 
waite, and who also feels slightly guilty, says — 

'^ She's a very nice girl, and very pretty too, if 
she is a little fiery-tempered. '^ 

'' A little ! " sniffs Aunt Martha ; and the little 
mild curate ventures that " Miss Thistlewaite is 
a very charming young person," with devotion 
shining in every feature in his plain face. 
Leonard cannot conceive Hesba as a young 
person. 

The message given, Hesba does not deign to 
return to the trio, and she revengefully hopes 
that Leonard may be well bored with the curate's 
commonplaces. She turns into Uncle Walter's 
library, and tells him of the change in the usual 
routine. ^' But I will bring your tea here. 
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darling, and if you'll let me. Uncle Walter, FU 
have mine with you." 

The old man turns towards her with the smile 
he always has for his sister's daughter ; I say the 
old man, but dn years Mr. Fortescue is but 
middle-aged, still to look at him one would say 
he was very old, for long white hair hangs 
round the face, which is seamed and furrowed by 
many lines. Poring into books and hard 
thinking have set their mark upon him. He 
turns towards Hesba, as he is sitting before a 
large library table, almost hidden beneath its 
weight of pamphlets, books and papers — 

^^Tea with me, Hesba, certainly darling, but 
why are you not with the others ? '^ 

** I was just now. Uncle Walter, but " — and 
Hesba, taking a low chair, sits down close by 
.him, and hides her face on his arm. ^^ But I got 
into a rage, and I'm not going back again." 

He sighs, " Don't do that often, Hessie, don't 
do that ; sorrows that last a lifetime often come 
of one moment's passion.^' 

" Do they ? Well, then people shouldn't make 
one angry. Uncle Walter. There is a meaning 
behind your words, I know. Tell me about it, 
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and I shall simmer down, as I always do with 
yon ; you are so quiet and gentle, it would be 
like setting the summer^s sea on fire to put you 
into a rage." 

He parts the pretty rippling hair on her 
forehead, kisses her, and answers — 

** The meaning that lay in my words, darling, 
was — was — well, something to do with your 
dead mother." 

"Tell me," and she nestles closer in to the 
old man. 
V ** Well, childie, your mother was a very pretty 
girl, like you; only darling I think she was 
prettier, still there isn't much I would see 
altered in your little face. And when she was 
twenty, that is about nineteen years ago, she 
was engaged to an old friend of my own. I 
vfoh't tell you who it was, but it was an old 
friend, one I had known from a boy. He was 
a little eccentric at times, but nothing very 
much then, as good a fellow as ever lived, only 
mad about art, beauty, paintings, and so on. 
He loved your mother almost wildly. One 
day she was going to a ball, or something, 
with him. His mother was to take her, and 
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when she was dressed some trifle in her dress 
displeased his eye, and he asked her to change 
it. She was hurried, and she answered quickly 
*that there was no time then/ Well— well,^ 
he declined to go with her as she was; this 
angered her, she got into a passion, Hessie, and 
there and then said words which, in the cool 
of the morning, could not bQ unsaid. The end 
was those two parted, and all for a moment's 
passion about the colour of a ribbon, or some 
such trifle. Ah, little Hesba, he never married 
till very late in life, and after her death, and she 
— well, you know, she in her married life was 
never very happy. Aye — aye,^' the old man con- 
tinues dreamily, much moved, as he always is 
when he speaks of Hesba^s mother, '^ and all for 
the colour of a ribbon. '^ 

Hesba kisses him gravely, fetches his tea, 
waits upon him, pets and loves him, as she has 
never loved another human being on this earth, 
not even boisterous, warm-hearted Charlie ; this 
love is a difierent love. She venerates Uncle 
Walter with all the enthusiasm and love of a 
young Arab. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



"Being so very wilful.*' 

Elainx. 



Somehow or other, whenever Hesba is near 
Leonard Gary, or thinks that he is noticing her, 
she longs to do or say something to shock him, 
if it be only to rouse him out of his state of 
almost perpetual laziness and good temper. 
<5renerally, he takes not the slightest notice of 
these laudable endeavours of hers. It is with 
this intention one morning, that she watches him 
slowly pacing the garden walk, close to one of 
the rose hung walls, smoking a cigar, which he 
even seems too lazy to keep alight by his own 
exertions, for the spark is of the very faintest. 
She watches him from her window, and wonders; 
suddenly she sees a ladder, the very thing ; it is 
placed against the garden wall, for the gardener 
has just left it there, having been trying to in- 
trodace some order among the sweet banksia 
roses. 

" A lovely morning, isn't it, Mr. Gary ?'* 
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Leonard looks about him, from whence does 
that voice proceed ? Not from in front of him, 
not behind, where then ? The voice continues, 
and this tirae aggravatingly somewhat. 

*^ Look heavenwards, dull mortal I '* 

The mortal does look heavenwards, and beholds, 
to his unfeigned disgust, Hesba, in her airy cam- 
bric morning gown, making a series of little 
curtsies and dips from the top of the garden 
wall. He stands still, raises his eyebrows in 
deprecation, and says — 

" May I ask if one of the fashionable amuse- 
ments in this remote spot is for young ladies to 
climb upon walls and stand there V 

" Young ladies I know nothing of, but I, Hesba 
Mary This tie waite, often climb walls, and in so 
doing amuse myself greatly.'* 

He stands still, looking at her for a few 
moments, then a thought seems to strike him, 
and in his leisurable way walks down to where 
the ladder leans against the wall, shoulders it, 
and calmly walks off with it, followed by a peal 
of derisive laughter from Hesba. He then re- 
turns, takes out a new cigar, and sits down under 
the shade of a tree. 
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" Now," he says, " I will bring back that 
ladder on one condition/' 

*^ Conditions are the portion of the vanquished, 
and I am not at all vanqaished yet. Ton do not 
know me, but, just for the sake of amusement, 
let me hear your one condition to the edification 
of my wicked morals/' 

^* This is it, I will bring back the ladder this 
minute for you to get down, if you will promise 
me never again, at any rate while I am here, to 
do such a — well, get up on a wall again." 

*^ Many thanks, but declined on all counts. I 
never yet could keep a promise of that kind, one 
indeed which requires such enormous self-sacri- 
fice on my part, and when I want to get down, 
I shall certainly do so, with, or minus a ladder." 

He does not deign to answer more than — 
** Very well," and she has not even the pleasure 
of knowing that he is watching her, for he lies 
flat on his back, with his eyes seemingly shut, 
and puffs away at that eternal cigar. Hesba 
laughs out* merrily, but not the ghost of a smile 
is visible on his face ; the situation is comical, but 
though Hesba fully appreciates the comicality, 
Leonard does not. Not to be outdone, however. 
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in cooIdcss, she deliberately sits down on tbe 
•wall, a pair of very neat little Balmoral boots 
appearing among the honeysuckles, and a full 
fan of blue cambric spread round her. She puts 
her hand into her pocket, and as good luck will 
have it, according to her notions, she finds her 
little work case, produces from it a i^trip of 
embroidery, and begins to work most diligently 
all the time, wondering in her captious little 
mind how she can further irritate him and 
appear not to care. So she begins to sing; first 
comes a pathetic little French song she has 
picked up from a French governess, who came to 
stay at the rectory for the holidays once, long 



ago. 



" Colinette ^tait son nom. 
EUe habitait an village, 
Ou r^te dans mon jeune age, 
J'allais passer la moisson. 
Ce n'etait qa'un fillette 
Je n'etais qii*un ^colier, 
EUe est morte en Fevrier. 
Panvre Colinette. 

" Lorsqne nous courions tons denz, 
Dans la verdoyante allee, 
Comme elle 6tait essoufl^, 
Conune j'etais radienx. 
Le Pinson et la f anvette, 
Chantaient lenrs chastes amonrs, 
Les oiseanz chantaient ton jours, 
Panvre Colinette. 
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Snr un banc, oe fat un soir, 
Notre demi^re entrevue, 
J'avais Vkme tont 6nme, 
Je raimais sans le savoir, 
enchant ma peine secrete, 
Je Ini dit, prenant la main, 
Adiea, jasqn* k Tan proohain, 
Pauvre Colinette. 



" Un tel r^cit est bien vieux, 
Cette histoire est bien connne, 
Fourtant 11 n*en est pas nne 
Qui me mooille pins les yens. 
J*aimais plus tard en poSte, 
Par vingt coquettes chann^, 
Je n'ai qu' nne fois aim^, 
Panvre Colinette." 



She siDgs the touching little song very 

-sweetly and clearly, and though Leonard seems 

half asleep, he listens eagerly to every word, and 

takes peeps at the pretty songstress, so very like 

a wilful child, and much as he dislikes her 

present position, he cannot help owning that she 

makes a pretty picture up there, with the blue 

sky behind her, the sun gilding her all but 

golden hair, with the creamy roses nodding 

round her. But Hesba sees none of this, and of 

course cannot read his thoughts. When she has 

lingered on the last sad refrain, she stops, and 

then attempts one of Charlie^s songs, but it is a 

^ead failure after the pathos of the last^ 
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and happily she can remember noDe of it 
but — 

*' Then the midshipman, bonncing in, scattered the gaests far 
and wide, 
And on board of the man o* war, carried his lovely bride." 

But quite determined not to be betrayed into 
feeling again, she begins — 

" Widow Macree, it's no wonder yon frown, 

Och hone, Widow Macree I 
Faith it mins yonr looks, that same dirty black gown^ 
Och hone. Widow Macree I 
How altered yonr air, 
With that close cap yon wear — 
'Tis destroying yonr hair 
Which should be flowing free ; 
Be no longer a chnrl 
Of its black silken cnrl 

Och hone, Widow Macree I " 

And so on to the end of that ludicrous Irish 
song. Hesba laughs merrily at the words as she 
sings, but singing to yourself, with an ap- 
parently unappreciative audience is fatiguing, and 
not amusing; Hesba finds it so, and attempts 
conversation on varioas topics, but meets with 
but scanty success, the answers she receives are 
few and far between, and often wide of the mark. 
This Leonard does on purpose. Then the luncheon 
bell rings, and Hesba wonders what will come 
next ; now is the tug of war, either he or she 
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must give in, and she has fully made up her mind 
that it shan't be she, as has he also. So she goes 
on with her work, and gives a saucy little nod to 
Leonard, who, rising, says^ as he stretches him-' 
self, thereby appearing to gain at least three 
inches in height — 

" Now, are you going to be wise, Hesba^ and 
let me help you down ? " 

" My name is Hesba only lo my friends, and 
you certainly are not one of them^ at any rate 
this morning.'* 

" Well, then, Miss Thistlewaite, come, I'll get 
the ladder this very minute, if you'll only 
promise.'^ He says these last words rather 
coaxingly, as one would to a naughty child, for he 
is half afraid of getting her into trouble with her 
aunt. 

^' By no means, I will not promise anything^ 
half so rash, for the probability is I should break 
my word about to-morrow morning this time ; I 
like my word to be like the proverbial, though 
now extinct Englishman's, my bond." 

" Then I have no alternative but to leave yoa 
where you are," he replies, frowning. 

**That is as you please.' 



9} 
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He walks a few steps towards the house, then 
turning— 

"Come, be true to your woman's character, 
-and change your mind," 

" No." 

He shrugs his shoulders impatiently, as well 
he may, and walks on, not seeing the childish 
pout that comes to her lips, nor heeding the 
words she calls after him, though his eyes flash. 

" You are a coward, Mr. Gary ; in a few 
moments you will not only be enjoying your 
lunch, but also the pleasure of listening to the 
inevitable lecture I shall receive if my present 
-elevated position in society ever comes to Aunt 
Martha's ears." 

Just before he enters the verandah, he turns 
once more with an outwardly unmoved expres- 
sion — 

"You know, Miss Thistlewaite, you are an 
awful trial to one's patience ; will you capitulate, 
or remain where you are?" 

" I will do neither ; I won't give in to you, 
-and if you leave me here, I shall surely jump 
down." 

Leonard looks at the wall ; it is fully fifteen 
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feet high, and then at the little slight figure 
perched up among the roses, and thinks it would 
be a moral impossibility ; so he leaves her to her 
fate. 

Ten minutes afterwards Hesba enters the 
dining-room, looking Very shaken and pale, but 
casts a triumphant glance at Leonard as she 
sits down opposite him. 

He feels amazed, but does not appear to notice 
her even, but Charlie exclaims — - 

" Hullo, Hesba, where on earth did you get 
that knock ; you are a pretty beauty." 

Hesba replies, with sisterly politeness — 

^' Kindly mind your own business.'^ 

But Miss Pye looks up at the boy^s excla- 
mation — 

* " Why, Hesba, you are shaking all over ; what 
is the matter. 1 declare there is a long cut down 
your face besides, and its bleeding; what has 
happened P " ' 

The girl casts indignant glances at Charlie,, 
who does not care one bit in th^ world. Leonard 
feels distressed as he sees her pallor, and waits 
anxiously for her answer — 

^<I fell down and knocked myself^ Aunt 
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Martha; but never mind, I am really all right, 
thank you/' she replies, as she sees her aunt is 
concerned, and she thankfully takes the oflFered 
glass of wine, for a jump of fifteen feet disagrees 
with even her seventeen years. They can get 
nothing further out of Hesba, who, to silence 
Charlie, whispers, *^ Only hold your tongue, and 
I'll tell you all about it by-and-bye/' 

And she escapes further notice, and gets off 
with but a mild lecture on her wild harum- 
scarum ways. Uncle Walter looks at her 
pityingly the while, passes his hand over her 
bright hair, and says kindly — 

" Bad things, these falls ; when I was a boy I 
used to bump myself all over, as is the way of 
boys. My poor mother used to grease me with 
something, fresh butter I think, but I forget — 
yes — yes, fresh butter,'^ and he relapses into his 
dreams. 

After luncheon, Hesba retires to her own 
room, throws herself on her bed, and indulges in 
a good long cry. She is already thoroughly 
ashamed of herself. 

It is evening — she stands before him ; it is in 
the wood. Pale tints are in the sky, the glowing 
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sun has sunk to rest some time since, and has 
now left but a parting rosiness in the horizon. 
The birds are settling in for the night, and all is 
very quiet round. Miss Pje is parishing, and 
Charlie has found some kindred spirit, seven 
times more boisterous than his own, and has 
-departed to torment other regions. 

Leonard and Hesba are alone ; she has come to 
make her peace with him, and now she has 
found him does notknow how to begin. 

He looks rather astonished to see her, and 
raises his eyebrows slightly. However, he gets up 
from his lounging attitude. She looks up very 
timidly, flushing very scarlet ; what a child it is, 
he thinks, with variable expression, and thoughts 
that seem as easily read as faces in a mirror, a 
very lovable child, too, but very wilful. . 

^' Well," he says gravely. 

^^ I'm very sorry, Mr. Gary. Pve come to tell 
you I'll try not to — to " she hesitates, ** to make 
such a fool of myself again," she goes on bravely. ' 

The cigar goes into the brushwood, and he 
looks very much relieved, and says — 

" Come, let us sit down and have a talk to- 
gether ; here is a nice place under this tree." 
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He leads her to the fallen tree, and sits down; 
she edges herself away from him as far as she 
can get at the other end of it, 

" And so you are very sorry." 
• '^ Yes, very/' 

" You are a brave little girl to come and tell 
me so, for I should not imagine from what I have 
seen of you so far, that that line of conduct was 
much in your line." 

^*No, it is not, but" very impatiently, ^^Iwish 
you would not call me a little girl — 1 am a 



woman." 



** Ah, indeed, sixty I suppose, or perhaps even 
the end of your tether, and three-score years and 
ten." 

** Now you are laughing at me. I am seven- 
teen — think, seventeen — and even a little past, 
for my birthday ^as last month." 

" Truly a venerable age ! I find I must pay far 
more respect than I havp. hitherto." 

" Indeed you must," she begins, but stops 
short at the recollection of the morning's es- 
capade, which was not worthy of her seventeen 
years. She flushes and remains silent, he re- 
garding with softened expression the tender girl 
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face before him, with quivering lip and down- 
cast eyes. A half spasm of pain crosses his face 
as he thinks what a child it is, and wonders if 
there is yet any dawning of woman's love in that * 
child's heart Then hastily he says, with a half 
sigh— 

*^ Will you tell me why it is that you seem to 
take such a delight in tormenting me, and in 
trying my temper ? '' 

She fidgets uneasily, picks a fern to pieces, 
looks hopelessly round, then, after a pause, says 
shyly— 

** You know I didn't come here to answer 
questions.'^ She looks imploringly at him, 

^* Perhaps not, but why should you not tell 
me ; am 1 such a brute that you want to torment 
me out of the house, and away back to hot 
fusty London?" 

^« Oh, no, not that, but—" 
" But what ? " 

She tries again to evade his questions, by say- 
ing— 

" You have never yet told me that you will 

forgive me ; please do, and indeed^ indeed, I will 
not walk on any more walls/' 
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He laughs quietly at her. 

" So you will not tell me ; then, suppose I am 
equally obdurate, and will not forgive." 

She looks up startled, a dim moisture seems 
to gather in the sweet blue eyes, and the lips 
tremble ; he takes her hand. 

" Hesba ! for I suppose you are no longer Miss 
Thistlewaite now, eh ? " 

'' Oh, no 1 " 

" Do not let me trouble you. I have quite 
forgiven you what I have to forgive, which in- 
deed is but little, only you know I could not bear 
to see you — ^you," — he hesitates as he sees the 
mounting colour, " in the least unwomanly.'^ 

Her head sinks like a scolded child's, and one 
big drop falls on her cheek. He adds hurriedly, 
^'you know, Hesba, in heart I know you are not 
one bit unwomanly; no softer little woman's 
heart beats anywhere, I am sure, and besides, I 
want to tell you how sorry I am for my part. I 
was so angry with myself, when I saw that 
terrible blow and cut. I was like a brute, I 
ought at least to have helped you down." 
. " Oh, no ! no I you did quite right, I had no 
business up there." 
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Then he says — 

" So you will not tell me why yon love to 
teaze me and my belongings so ? " 

She thinks for an instant ; so, after all, he has 
noticed the thousand and one little plaguing 
tricks she has played upon him, and, as he says, 
his belongings. After all, calm and quiet as that 
•exterior appears to bCj there is something within 
him which is capable of feeling annoyance. She 
smiles slightly as these thoughts pass through 
her mind and says, 

'•' I don't want to tell you one atom, but some- 
how you make me. You see— you see,''— 
this very hesitatingly, and with averted 
head — " You are always so lazy and quiet, 
and don't seem to mind things, and so — 
^nd so I wanted to see if I couldn't put you 
into a rage, but it was no good ; I never could." 

'* So ! and you thought I could not get angry," 
he looks amused. *^ Well, after taking so much 
trouble as you did to find out what would annoy 
me, it seems hard that you should never have 
been rewarded. But, let me tell you, very often 
I was inwardly in a great rage, for instance, that 
day when you unsorted and tumbled together any- 
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how all those law papers I had so carefully ar- 
ranged, and caused my book of reference myste- 
riously to disappear altogether,. for a time, finally 
allowing it to be produced from the housemaid's 
cupboard, while my aunt found my own parti- 
cular pen in her workbox, where she assuredly had 
not put it ; I was not at all amiable then, I can 
assure you/' 

"How do you know I did it?" she asks, 
naively, ashamed at the recollection, but still 
laughing at the remembrance of the scene, when 
Aunt Martha discovered the book in one of her 
tidying rounds, 

* ^^ Well, when I was attempting to reduce the 
papera once more to something like order, 1 
found this :" and he produces from an inner 
pocket, and shows her, a small cambric pocket-^ 
handkerchief, with " H. T." marked in embroi- 
dery on it. "But," he goes on, ^* I am well 
aware that you did not actually hide the book your- 
self, for I know Mr. Charlie had a hand in that." 

" Little coward, he told," exclaims Hesba. 

"Not till I gave unlimited promises that I 
would get neither of you into trouble." 

Hesba feelB uncomfortable. She knows quite 
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well that these acts, and many others of hers, are 
unworthy of her, in fact, that they might, per- 
haps, have been excusable in Charlie, though even 
he would have deserved a spanking for them, 

^^ Well, I am very sorry now, Mr Gary," and 
«he looks up honestly into the dark eyes, which 
«eem to have such a power over her, " and I 
promise that I will never do such miserable little 
stupid things again ; and oh, how I could have 
made such a fool of myself, as I did that day, I 
cannot think." 

Leonard is distressed at her distress, and says, 
^^ Now show me that our days of warfare are at 
an end, and that we are friends, by promising to 
forget all about it, and, Hesba, do promise just 
one other thing, that when you see me reading or 
writing you will not fly from me, as you would 
from a maniac ; do stay with me sometimes and 
talk to me ; I do not bite, and I'll promise," he 
adds, laughing, " to try and not look so lazy/' 

The truce is concluded ; Hesba is thinking of 
retreating, when she feels his moustache almost 
sweep her cheeks as he bends down and says, 
*^Will you seal our treaty with a kiss, little 
Hesba." 
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" Oh, no I no ! no ! " she exclaims, flushing 
scarlet, and trying vainly to get her hand away 
from his. 

*^ Do jiot be afraid," he answers, " I will noty 
unless you give me leave/' 

She does not venture to look up, but she hears 
that he is a little hurt at her vehemence. What a 
strange power this man has over her, for though 
he has suddenly released her hand, she does not 
rush away, she simply stands there waiting for 
his next words. 

*^ Hesba I Hesba ! '* she hears cried through 
the woods, then comes a crashing of bracken 
fern and dry wood, and it is Charlie's voice 
Leonard does not wait for him, but without 
another word turns on his heel, and walks off 
pretty quickly for him. 

" Come, Hesba I " she hears, as she waits for 
Charlie, wishing him at Jericho the while. 
*' Come early this evening, I smeared a whole 
lot of trees with treacle and brown sugar, and 
now I've got a lantern, and we'll go and see if 
I've caught any moths." 

At the word lantern, Hesba looks up, and 
suddenly becomes conscious that the evening has 
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become night, and that above her are twinkling 
the far away stars^ while the pale calm moon 
smiles down in mild derision of the whirl of 
half-troubled thoughts that fill her mind. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 

IN WHICH LEONARD RATIFIES THE TRUCE. 

The morning after peace is declared between the 
belligerents, they are at breakfast, and Leonard 
has just opened the first of a pile of letters 
which lie by his plate. He reads some of them 
in the leisurable way peculiar to him, and Hesba 
has begun to wonder what can be so interesting 
in a particularly thin, green, and crackly one, 
when he lays it down, drinks half a cup of coffee 
and takes up the next in order. It has a great 
B.D. on it with the word Diana on a ribbon, run 
through the two letters, which are gold and blue, 
the whole monogram is elaborate and brilliant, 
if not in good taste. This letter seems to 
cause him some wonder, as he opens and reads 
it, exclaiming after a few seconds — • 

*'From Lady Dashwood, of Everton, and 
wants me to go to her fancy ball a fortnight 
hence. Not if I know it, in the middle of 
summer I Has she gone out of her mind ? '* 
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^* How delightfiil I " cries Hesba, what fun. 
^^ Of course you will go, I only wish I could/' 

" And. so you can/' answers Leonard, as he 
reads on, " here is a very kind paragraph, 
especially about you and Miss Pye.'^ 

Hereupon Miss Pye sniffs audibly. 

'' Shall I read it to you ? " 

" Oh, yes ! yes ! yes I and Mr. Gary, very 
quickly." He laughs at her enthusiasm, " Well 
listen, ^ I hear you are staying in the house of 
your relation and Sir William's old friend, 
Walter Portescue, and that he has a sister ' " — 
Leonard wisely omits the word maiden, which is 
written in the letter — " ' who lives with him ; like- 
wise, from all I hear, also a pretty little niece, 
who surely must now be thinking of making her 
dehut into this amusing but wicked world. Now 
I have, unfortunately, never made the acquaint- 
ance of Miss Pye, but can you persuade her to 
excuse ceremony, for my house is, and will be, 
for the next three weeks, full, so that I know I 
shall not be able to find time to drive over and 
call upon her ; to excuse ceremony I pay, and 
-come to my ball, and bring her niece with her. 
-She will, of course, understand that we do not 
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expect chaperons to appear in fancy dress 
Dear Leonard, I shall not let you off, you and 
the pretty niece, and Miss Pye must, by some 
hook or crook, put in an appearance. I only 
wish I had rooms to offer you, but there is not 
even a mousehole in the attics untenanted.' " 

There is a dead silence after the reading of 
these lines. Hesba's anxiety is almost painful 
to see ; Miss Pye looks grim and forbidding, 
but utters not one word. Leonard consumes the 
grilled leg of a chicken in solemn expectation, 
till Mr. Fortescue, who has vaguely taken in 
the meaning of the letter, says somewhat 
absently — 

" Well, Martha, you can manage it I am 
sure. Diana Dashwood and her husband are 
both very old friends of mine, and you know 
with that invalid husband of hers she has been 
so little at home, that that is why she has not 
called upon you.'* He ends his sentence with? 
his mind full of other things, "you know it would 
only be three vols." — 

*^ Walter, you are talking nonsense." 

And Mr. Fortescue wakes up to the fact tha t 
he certainly is, while Miss Pye continues — 
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" You ought to know my opinions about 
balls by this time." 

Hesba feels as if a tap of cold water has been 
suddenly turned on her head. 

*^ But little Hesba, my dear ; we must give her 
some amusement." 

" Girls of her age can do well enough without 
balls.^' 

Hesba wonders at what age balls are allowable^ 
but she knows full well that her only chance of 
going rests on her own prudence and silence. 

'* Martha, I should wish her to go to this one. 
There is no reason, whatever, that I can see,, 
why she should not" 

" None whatever, except that she has no one to 
take her." 

"Beast! " mutters Charlie under his breathy 
and Hesba consoles herself for the loss of an ex- 
plosion by violently pinching her own arm and 
grinding her teeth, both of which operations 
seemed to pacify her a little. 

" You mean, sister, that you will not tako 
her ? " 

" Yes, I do, I have long given up balls.^' 

** What a loss I " hazards Charlie to Leonard^ 
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who gives him a wink, half of approval, half of 
oautioQ. 

Mr. Fortescue sighs very heavily, looks in a 
sort of sorry, helpless, way at Hesba, and to avoid 
further discussion, or else to think the matter 
over, leaves the room. Hesba's hopes sink to 
jsero, and she bursts forth — 

" Oh, Aunt Martha, you cannot be so unkind, 
please, please take me just this once/^ 

*^ You heard what I said, Hesba ; and as for un- 
kindness, thet unkindness would lay in my taking 
and leading you into such vanities.'* 

^' Oh, it could not hurt me, could it Mr. Gary?" 
and Hesba's eyes fill up with tears of disappoint- 
ment. 

*^ I should not have thought so. Come Miss 
Pye, do let me have the pleasure of taking you, 
for I will go if you will." 

" No, I have made up my mind, and once it is 
' made up, I never alter it." 

" How is it possible," thinks Leonard, as he 
looks at her, that any living woman can be so 
disagreeable and resist Hesba's poor little plead- 
ing face. When he had opened and read the in- 
vitation to himself, he had quite decided not to 
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go, it was SO much trouble and so on, but the 
discussion about Hesba now decided him quite 
the other way, and he fully made up his mind on 
reflection not only to go himself, but also to find 
means of letting Hesba go too. 

^* I wish I could chaperon yon, Hesba, only it 
wouldn't be proper.*' 

"No, I suppose not," and Hesba looks the 
very picture of disappointment. " I do wish that 
you were my brother, and then you could." 

This is a wish Leonard does not at all re- 
echo, and he mentally thanks Heaven that he is 
not, as he looks at her. 

"Oh, Charlie, Charlie, why ain't you old 
enough f why can't you get grown up, just for 
» ' one night." 

"Well, anything to oblige you, Hesba ; but 
you see nature never contemplated such an 
emergency as a full grown brother chaperon 
being required in a few hours. However, if you 
can think of any process by which I can be pre- 
maturely forced, I shall be happy to submit, if 
you'll give me plenty of grub while it's going 



on." 



Leonard thinks and thinks ; he is determined 
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to help Hesba, he cannot bear to see her look of 
blank woe, and after all how natural it is that 
this girl, who has so few pleasures offered her, 
should grasp eagerly at the chance of going to a 
fancy ball. Miss Pye begins to expatiate on the 
uncourteonsness of Lady Dashwood's asking her 
to the ball in such an unceremonious way, and 
remarks that, invalid husband or no invalid 
husband, she ought to have called upon her long 
ago. Hesba cannot give up the mad desire she 
has to go ; she will not let all her hopes be dashed 
to the ground, so when Miss Pye has departed 
on her daily round of housekeeping and over- 
hauling of the stores and maids, as Charlie calls 
it, she smiles feebly, through two very dim blue 
eyes. 

" Do you think she wijl go, Mr. Gary ? '' 
He shakes his head despondingly — 
" Pm afraid not, but it is a great shame ; who is 
to take you if she does not ? " 

" Who, indeed ?" echoes Hesba, *^but anyhow 
I can't do much good by fretting ; if I can go, I 
suppose I shall be told, and if I dan't there's an 
end on't! " so gulping down a great sob, Hesba 
goes off to the piano, and tries hard to practice 
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Beethoven's Funeral March, as in harmony with 
her present feelings. 

Leonard watches her out of the room, and un- 
heeding Charlie's indignant anathemas on his 
aunt, cogitates on matters in general. 

At the end of ten minutes, he turns to the boy, 
who is busy manufacturing a kite-tail — 

" Is there any decent horse to be got in the 
▼Ulage?" 

" Ye-es,'' responds Charlie, doubtfully. 
** Pretty well, there's one at Collins's Eoyal 
Hotel, but—" 

*^Well — but what?" cries Leonard, im- 
patiently. 

"Well, he broke his knees last week." 

*^And you think I could ride a horse in 

that state?'' 

» 

^^ No, I didn't ; only you asked if there was a 
decent horse in the village." 

" Well, I mean a horse to ride to-day, then ! " 

*^Whew — w, you wouldn't be seen on it, I 
suppose ; but Holmes has got a very tidy horse, 
that he takes out with the yeomanry ; he's such a 
big animal, seventeen hands or more." 

" Who's Holmes ? '' 
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*^ The man at the water meadow farm here, 
you know ! '^ 

" Yes — and is the animal a very great brute ?'^ 

"Not so very," replies the boy, doubtfully. 
'^ But/' then he adds with alacrity, " I quite 
forgot all about the rectory mare ; oh, Mr. 
Howard would let you have her, I know ; shall 
I run down and ask ? I won't be a quarter-of-an- 
hour.*' 

*^ Do, that's a jolly fellow, and when you go to 
school^ tips won't be unknown in the land." 

" All right 1 " cries Charlie, " I'll be back in a 
brace of shakes." 

And off he goes, head foremost through the 
window, pulling a cricket cap out of his pocket 
as he alights right in the middle of a bed of fine 
geraniums, thereby creating some havoc, and 
scuds across the lawn like a young hare. 

" Yes, yes," cries Charlie, twenty minutes 
later ; " you can have her, and very welcome the 
old chap said; she isn't at all a bad auimal, but 
you've to go down there for her, and she'll be 
ready for you by ten o'clock." 

This news is extremely acceptable to Leonard,, 
in fact he is so glad that he tips Charlie with a 
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sovereign on the spot. Now sovereigns are not by 
any means plentifal with Charlie, and he wishes 
heartily that he could earn a sovereign by a 
fifteen minutes run every day of his life. Leonard 
goes off to pack up a few things for the nighty 
which Charlie, who appears to be gifted with 
brilliant ideas this morning, declares will be 
safely delivered at Evert on, if given over into 
the custody of the Desborough carrier. Snooks. 

" He only gets drunk now and then," says 
the boy, " then he leaves everything at the 
wrong houses, and look out ; but that's only 
when he has been taking the farmers over to 
J ■, to sell barley, and theyVe treated him, 

but it isn't barley selling time now, you know." 

Leonard supposes not, as the barley is as yet 
hardly green in the ear. Ee enjoins the strictest 
secresy on Charlie, threatening him with most 
unheard of pains and penalties if he dares to tell 
Hesba that his journey to Everton is solely on 
her account ; and Charlie promises, but inwardly 
wonders how he is to keep his word, when under 
fire of Hesba's sharp questions. 

When the portmanteau is satisfactorily packed, 
Leonard tells Miss Fye, in a few brief words, 
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that business calls him hence for twenty-four 
hours, and then goes in to Hesba, to interrupt 
the funeral march. 
. " rm off, Hesba ! " 

tc Qflfp>' repeats the girl, somewhat vacantly, 
and with a strange sinking at her heart 

** Yes, off to Everton ; I am just going over 
for the night, that's all ; business you know." 

" Oh, then you are coming back again?" and 
almost unconsciously Hesba is immensely re- 
lieved, for in spite of all the arguments and war- 
fare she has carried on with Leonard Gary, she 
has learnt that his absence will make a sore 
blank for her in Desborough. She does not ask 
him any questions about this sudden business, it 
does not for a moment strike her as odd, and 
just at present Everton and Lady Dashwood are 
subjects she feels she can hardly discuss with 
safetv. 

The rest of the day is passed in sheer restless- 
ness by Hesba ; after Leonard is gone she can 
settle down to nothing, she hopes, she prays, 
that Miss Pye may relent, but does not dare 
question her further. Just before tea, however, 
her worst suspicions become a certainty, for 
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Charlie tells her how Miss Pye has shown him, 
with a purpose, her letter to Lady Dash wood, 
which she evidently considers a masterpiece of 
polite sarcasm, but which the brother and 
sister unhesitatingly stigmatise, the one as 
^* deuced cheek," the other as "a marvel of 
rudeness and bad temper." Hesba knows her 
fate, and feels as if she could forgive Aunt 
Martha anything but this unnecessary harshness, 
while Charlie's feelings so overcome him, that 
he so far forgets himself as to say all manner 
of rude things at tea to her, which ends in a 
pathetic appeal on Miss Pye's part to Uncle 
Walter, entreating him to follow Solomon's 
advice concerning the management of children, 
an appeal to which Mr. Fortescne scarcely 
listens and only vaguely answers with re- 
ference to the whipping boys of Edward VI. 
However, Charlie does not go scot free, for he 
is banished to bed at once, and Miss Pye's 
wrath finds vent in numerous simmerings and 
explosions among the maids, and finally Hesba 
comes in for her share, and to escape the 
finale of a grand lecture, goes off to bed likewise, 
not to dream too charitably, I fear, of her aunt, 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

" The sea hath its pearls, 
The heayen hath its stars, 
But my heart, my heart ! 
Mj heart hath its love. 

" Great are the sea and the heavenfl, 
Yet greater is my heart, 
And fairer than hearts and stars 
Flashes my love, 

** Thou little youthful maiden, 
Gome into my great heart, 
My heart, and the sea, and the heaven. 
Are melting away with love." 

Longfellow. 

*^ A LETTER for you, Miss Hesba Thistlewaite I '^ 
It is Leonard's voice, that says this, and all hot 
and covered with dust, he steps through the 
window which opens down to the ground. 

" YovL come back 1 I am glad to see you, 
Mr. Cary. And a letter for me too ; since when 
have you become a postman?" 

*^ Only since yesterday morning, when a pair 
of very blue, and very tearful looking eyes, 
enlisted me in their service." 

The blue eyes open wider than ever at this, 
and look most wonderingly at him. Leonard 
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throws himself down oa the sofa, apparently 
quite worn out, but only in reality, to watch 
Hesba's face, as she reads the joyful tidings he 
^ows await her. 

"And now read your letter." 

"No, no, I can't do that till you have had 
something to quench the thirst which I clearly 
see is drying up all your energies; now what 
shell it be. I am quite at your service, and 
will prepare any American mess or West 
Indian mixture you may suggest; what do 
they call those odd drinks, cocktails, cobblers, 
swizzles, what ? but only this once mind, for 
I don't like waiting on men as a' rule, you 
know/' and the girl laughs at him, as she ends 
her sentence with a nod. 

" I'm sure you're very good, but as for West 
Indian mixtures, I don't believe you have the 
wherewithal in the house to make one ; and the 
oonsumption of one at this moment would, I feel, 
be the saving of my faculties, mental and moral, 
for the rest of my life. Oh, for a real swizzle I 
but I might just as well hope for the feathers of 
an archangel to be offered me, fair Hesba ! " 

" Are you quite sure of that, noble sir?" cries 
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Hesba, standing before him, with her hands 
tucked away in two natty little pockets in her 
apron. 

*'Well, nearly so/* he answers, sleepily;. 
'* where are you going to get powdered ice, and 
a suspicion of brandy or gin, not to speak of 
Angostura bitters ?^' 

" If those are the only ingredients, why I can 
get them all. Though not much given to dram 
drinking myself, still Uncle Walter has such a 
thing as Old Tom in the house, and he always has 
just two drops of Angostura bitters before dinner, 
and as I wonder you have not noticed, Rebecca 
would have a fit, perhaps even a dozen, if she 
had no ice to put the butter in. Now then for 
your orders, I'll carry them out this once, and 
that letter will keep I am sure," and she gives 
it an unceremonious flick across the table. There 
is something very pleasant to Leonard in Hesba's 
new mood. Always lazy, he loves to be looked 
after by her, he likes to watch her near him, 
and he loves to think how pleased she will be 
with him, and with her letter, which at present 
she treats so unceremoniously, not knowing its 
contents. 
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** Now tell me what I am to get you ?" says 
Hesba. 

*^ Oh, a big soda water tumbler first." 

" Very well." . 

" An egg.^ 

" Would you like the hen too ?'' 

" No." 

<* What else, then ?" 

** Two-thirds of a wine-glass of brandy or gin, 
one-third of bitters, two wine-glasses of cold 
water, one of crushed ice, and one teaspoonful of 
white sugar. '^ 

" Very well, indeed ; now what am 1 to do 
with all these things? To drink them I am 
afraid ; to mix them, how, I know not ; happy 
thought I shall I give them to Rebecca, and make 
her stew them gently, with the cover on — as the 
cookery book says — for an hour or two ? or shall 
I throw them away, or shall I bring them here^ 
and proceed under your directions ?" 

" Aye, that last suggestion is the best, Hesba ; 
but I'll go and get the things myself, if youll 
only tell me where to find them ; you hate lazi- 
ness, you know 1 " 

" Yes, I do ; but you have real cause to be 
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tired and lazy now, after such a ride and in such 
a sun ; besides, I promised." 

She goes off, and speedily returns with the 
various materials. Hesba is very deft-fingered, 
and has a happy knack of being able to do any- 
thing with them when she chooses. So Leonard 
lying still, directs and watches her admiringly. 
Love peeps out of his eyes as he does so. He 
makes her beat the egg thoroughly in a cup by 
itself, puts the ice with the water, spirits, and 
bitters, and sugar into the tumbler, then makes 
her add the egg^ and finally swizzle it. 

Header, do you know how to swizzle a drink ? 
well I did not till I went to the West Indies. 
There you can get proper swizzle sticks. Leonard 
has some of these among his properties, one he 
now produces for use. It is simply a small, slim 
stick, about twelve inches long, and having been 
cut off at the end, where four or five cross 
branches are also cut off to a length of each about 
an inch, the stick is used thus : — Put it into 
whatever you wish to swizzle, place your open 
hand on each side of the handle part, having it 
thus held between your hands, rub them smartly 
together, thus cause the stick to fly round, and 
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ihe liquor in your glass, passing quickly over the 
small cut branches of the stick is " swizzled;^' a 
stiff-frothed mixture should be the result. Hesba 
is pre-eminently successful, Leonard makes her 
sip from his glass before he tastes it, to sweeten 
it, he tells her^ at which she laughs, and tells him 
not to be a goose, then he drinks, and declares 
himself fit to vanquish any foe, even Aunt Martha 
^n a Sunday morning, which is saying a good deal, 
Hesba remarks. 

'* And now for my letter ! " cries she, when 
she has cleared away the debris of the swizzle, 
** who on earth is it from ? and who could have 
^iven it to you ?" and she looks at it doubtfully. 

" Wouldn^t it be a satisfactory way of finding 
out, by opening it ?" suggests Leonard. 

'* Like trying winding a watch, when it won't 

go/' 

" Exactly/' 

" Oh, did you know, Mr. Gary ? it's Lady 
Dashwood, I mean it's from her ! '^ 

" Ah ! " says Leonard, wisely. 

" And, and — yes, it's true, she can actually 
manage to squeeze me into her dressing-room, 
;and will chaperon me to her own ball, and — why, 
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Mr. Gary, I do believe this is the business that 
took you to Everton ; it's no use pleading not 
guilty, for your looks convict you ! " 

" And suppose I did find that procuring you a 
chaperon was business to me, what then ? do you- 
object ?" 

" Oh, no I no ! only I feel as if I should go out 
of mind with delight, and then to think that you 
should have taken so much trouble to please 
mel^' 

** Perhaps it was to please myself 1'' 

** Please yourself 1 how could that be; why I 
suppose you hardly care one way or the other, 
whether, as far as your pleasure is concerned, I 
stay at home, or dance my legs off !" 

" Was there ever such a desperate angler after 
compliments ?" 

" Now, Mr. Gary, you know that's not true." 

"I know that^s not polite. But you speak of 
your gratitude, or at least I take it for granted 
you are obliged to me, for telling Lady Dash- 
wood all about your diflSculties in the chaperon 
line; suppose now you were just to please me a 
little in return, and call me Leonard, instead of 
that formal Mr. Gary." 
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" No," replies the girl slowly, and flushing a 
little, ^* I could not do that, though indeed^ 
indeed I am most awfully obliged to you.'' 

^* And why can't you ?" 

Hesba looks straight out of the window before 
them, and seems to ponder over her reply — 

" Well, I can't ! " 

A feminine reply, but no logic. *^ You can, at 
least tell me your reason ?" 

** Yes, I can do that Well, I do hate hearing 
girls calling men by their Christian names ; I 
don't think it's— it's--" 

" It's what ?" 

'* Maidenly ! " and Hesba flushes still redder 
at the expression of her sentiments.* Leonard 
looks at her with no small approval in his eyes ; 
so this little country maiden, full of tricks and 
nonsense, as she at first appeared to him^ has her 
notions of right and wrong, of modesty and 
womanly reserve., 

** Well," he says, slowly. " I think you're 
right, and I shall take it that the stiff Mr. Cary 
comes from your lips, Hesba, with no stiff- 



ness." 



*^Yes," she replies simply, and then, as if 
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belief is almost difficalt to her^ she looks up 
sparkling all over with delight. 

" And did you really ride all that way in this 
hot weather, on purpose to please me, Mr. Cary ?" 

" Yes, what other earthly reason could I have 
had ?'' 

" How can I ever thank you enough ! Oh, 
how can 1 1" and Hesba holds out her frock, and 
makes a series of cheeses, whirling round and 
round, like a dervish, in her pleasure. Leonard 
looks on calmly, wondering how any one possessed 
of the right number of senses should take so 
much unnecessary exercise on a hot July day. 
She stops in front of him. " I think it was 
Awfully good of you to take so much trouble about 
me, and it was only the day before yesterday that 
I was teazing you with all my feeble powers.^' 

*^ But we agreed to forget and forgive, you 
remember; and you know I wanted to please 
you, little Hesba." 

Hesba looks up, wondering at his tone of voice, 
and sees that in his face which makes her tremble 
deep. down in her heart. 

" How can I ever thank you enough ?" she says 
iigain, softly. 
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He looks at her for an instant, wondering if be 
shall tell her how she may reward him, and long- 
ing to take her in his strong arms and kiss her 
again and again for his own true love ; bat the 
remembrance of her vehement refusal to be kissed, 
two evenings ago, causes him to pause, and whilo 
he is thinking and watching the sweet blue eyes, 
and before he can stop her, she seizes one of 
his hands, and imprints a warm kiss on it with 
her pretty red lips. Then, before he has time to 
remonstrate or stop her, she has darted off, and he 
hears her singing, " Och hone. Widow Macree 1 '' 
at the very top of the house, in an incredibly short 
space of time. He stands as one struck dumb ; the 
touch of the warm soft lips have thrilled every 
nerve in his body, and he stands looking at his 
hand as though it were not a part of him at all^ 
and while the words, " My darling, my dar- 
ling 1" keeps surging through his heart, and he 
knows at last that he loves little Hesba, and that 
she has taken the place which never yet has^ 
woman held. His long hot ride has been amply 
repaid by that kiss of innocent Hesba's, and 
as he looks out of the window, the very birds 
seem to sing^ '^ There's nothing half so sweet in 
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life as love's young dream, '• while the trees 
whisper, " Little Hesba, little Hesba.'^ 

The news of Leonard's triumph concerning the 
ball is broken to Miss Pye by himself; she looks 
daggers at him, but says very little, while Mr. 
Fortescue, in his quiet way, calls Hesba into his 
library, and puts two five pound notes into her 
hand. 

" There, my dear, you will want something 
extra, let this be for your dress for the ball, and 
whatever else you want." And then he asks her, 
with a wonderful show of curiosity for him, what 
she means to wear at the fancy ball, and 
what her character is to be. Hesba does not 
know, the idea of really going is so very new to 
her, that she has barely done anything but re- 
joice in the fact that she is to go, without con- 
sidering the details. 

*^ Hesba, many years ago," says the old man, 
'^ your mother went to just such another ball, 
would you like to see what she looked like ?" 

" Oh, yes, and what she went as, as that will 
I go also 1" replies Hesba, gently. 

He gives a half sigh, and goes over to an old 
cabinet which stands in a recess, opens a drawer^ 
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and shows her a miniatare ; it is rather a large 
one, for the figure in it is three-quarters length ; 
and what a lovely picture it is. The face is Hesba*s 
face, only a little more good-looking — more 
regular features, and a sterner, firmer cut of 
the lips. The dress is copied exactly from a 
Gainsborough's Mrs. Graham, and is very lovely 
in its sheeny white satin, the wide-sweeping hat 
of the same material, with its three long plumes, 
and the soft powdered hair hanging in natural curls 
on the shoulders. 

" And that was my mother !" 

"Aye! only she was more beautiful to my 
mind as she was every day, but that night your 
mother looked exquisite ; that night was her fate 

— then it was she first met Sir , Ah, well ! 

no matter, I have told you the story.'* And un- 
wonted moisture comes into his eyes ; he lends 
Hesba the picture to copy, with many injunctions 
to be careful, not to let it lie about, and to let no 
unnecessary person see it. 

" As if I would. Uncle Walter !'^ cries Hesba, 
indignantly, as he opens the door and lets her go. 

Meanwhile poor Charlie is getting himself into 
rare disgrace in the morning-room with Miss Pye 
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and Leonard. Leonard hoping to propitiate the 
stern spinster, affects to ask her advice concern- 
ing the fancy dresses, but she will not be appeased, 
and answers not. Leonard continues half aloud — 

" She ought to make use of that beautiful hair 
of hers, I never saw any like it — so lovely." 

Miss Pye sniffs ungracious disapproval, while 
Charlie, alas, poor Charlie I thinks he has a happy 
thought, and exclaims, " Hooray, I know. Lady 
Godivar 

** Charles 1" bursts from the lips of the scan- 
dalized lady, but Charlie, quite wound up, con- 
tinues, ** And Peeping Tom shall be '' 

What in his reckless mood he would have said,, 
is now happily unknown, for, quite overcome by 

her feelings. Miss Pye gives him a most hearty 
box on the ear, and leads him by his now scarlet 
member to the door, and he is desired to remain 
in retirement for the rest of the day ; a punish- 
ment, the justice of which Leonard is not at all 
inclined to dispute. 
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CHAPTER X. 

hesba's d^but * 

The next tea days pass in a whirl of (he pleasures 
of anticipation for Hesba, and she longs greatly 
for the " inside of that week " which she is to 
spend at Everton. When the day for the start 
comes, and she has said good-bye to everybody, 
and dispatched her luggage, she jumps up into 
the open carriage Lady Dash wood has sent for 
them, in a perfect flutter of excitement. 

But Hesba is hardly able to analyse her feel- 
ings, as she drives off with Leonard seated gravely 
by her side. 

" A honeymooning couple," the buxom house- 
maid calls them, as she gazes after them from one 
of the upper windows. The girl has a kind of 
notion that the smart footman, and gentleman- 
like coachman know quite well that she is un- 
accustomed to such grandeur, and all laughing at 
her; and she greatly wishes that she and Leonard 
were in the little pony carriage together, finding 
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their own way across to Everton. The prospect 
of a visit by herself in a great house, is a decided 
event in Hesba's life, but the pleasure of it is 
sadly alloyed with an admixture of shyness and 
dread of strangers. 

As they approach the turnpike gate at the end 
of the village, there is an audible uplifting on 
the part of one of the numerous olive branches 
belonging to the lady who demands the tolls, and 
a clear, sharp, and decided smack, smack, smack, 
is heard, together with sundry strong ejaculations 
a^nd forcible language on the part of the per- 
former. As the carriage stops the smacks stop, 
but so does not the squalling, and then a short, 
red-faced woman appears, breathless with her 
exertions. As she waits for the toll, Hesba 
remarks quaintly — 

"And how long, Mrs. Snell, may you have 
been mother to a devil ?'* 

*' Lor, Miss Hesba, how yew do confound me 1" 
replies the woman, and as the carriage drives off 
she disappears from view, one sound and parting 
smack is heard, accompanied by renewed uplifting 
on the part of the olive branch. 

'^ That woman ought to be a character down in 
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these parts ; is she ?'' asks Leonard, as he makes 
a comical face of dismay, and thanks heaven he 
is neither kith nor kin of the fiety-faced virago. 

" Indeed she is/' replied Hesba, " and much 
given to strong language and strong drink, I am 
sorry to say. About a fortnight or so ago I went 
down to see one of the numerous children she is 
possessed of, who was ill, and found her lecturing 
and abusing, in no mild terms, her very abject 
and milk-and-water husband, who stood listening 
to the volley in utter silence before her, never 
answering her ever a word, though I must say he 
looked considerably relieved when my entrance 
interrupted the conversation, which at least was 
one-sided. I ventured, when he had gone out, 
mildly to remonstrate with her on the sin of 
swearing, but her only reply was, ^ Well, Miss 
Hesba, if I sins in wan way, yew sins in another,* 
which certainly is very true." 

As they drive on through the sweet overhang- 
ing Devon lanes, where a gap or a gateway at 
intervals shows the poppy flecked corn fields, rich 
with golden promise, and sweet clover-scented 
meadows, soft and green even in this burning 
weather, for soft-hearted Devon never parches up 
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her children for lack of moisture ; the brimming 
raindrops from her cup are always ready to over- 
flow on the land3 and refresh the sun-worn fields 
and flowers. As they drive on, Hesba says 
to Leonard, who lies luxuriously back, with his 
hat tilted over his forehead to keep off the sun — 
" Don't you wish we could open the carriage 
door and slip quietly out, and get away from those 
dreadful models of propriety on the box ?" 

" Indeed I don't !*' says Leonard, sleepily, 
" cart horses should not drag me out, I prefer 
beinp: driven along to using my own ten toes 
unnecessarily." 

" Oh, Mr. Gary, how can you be so dull and 
commonplace ?'' 

" Is it commonplace to like one's ease ?" 
" Certainly it is. The great heroes never 
thought of their ease — men one admires never 
do." 

<* Thank you." 

** Well, well, you know what I mean ; now 
think how entirely the romance would be taken 
from the story of Hero and Leander, if he had 
gone across the Hellespont in a penny steamer 
every evening I" 
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*^ Yes, quite so ; still it would have been more 
oomfortabje.'* 

" Or," continues Hesba^ unheeding, *^ if that 
little page boy had only taken the first train, and 
gone to loot for Cosur de Lion.^' 

" Aye, he would never have found him, you see 
the romance would have been entirely spoiled, for 
he would have certainly been killed in a railway 
accident." 

" And so you really like lying back and being 
taken along by Sir William's greys better than 
strolling, or racing along these lanes as our fancy 
would lead us ; well, I think driving in a smart 
carriage like this is very like wearing high- 
heeled boots, the same proverb seisms to apply to 
it — * Ilfaut souffrir pour etre belle / ' " 

But Leonard does not think so, and will not 
be talked into thinking so ; so Hesba has it all 
her own way as far as argument goes, for he only 
listens, and in time this long and pleasant drive 
oomes to an end, for the greys know how to spin 
along, even under a hot sun and on bad roads. 
The carriage stops at a pretty, climber-hung 
lodge, and then goes up a winding drive, which 
outs a finely-wooded park nearly in equal parts* 
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The big door UDderneath the portico, as they 
drive up, is thrown open by two footmen, the 
gorgeousness of whose livery completely over- 
powers Hesba, while the stateliness and cor- 
responding solemnity of the family butler com- 
plete her discomfiture. To her intense relief she 
sees they have no effect whatever on Leonard, 
who even ventures on the familiarity of — "Well, 
Simmons, and how are you ?" to be answered — 
" Quite well, I thank you, sir ; and hope you are 
the same," in the tone of a mute at a funeral — if 
mutes ever do speak, which I suppose they do 
sometimes, perhaps in the privacy of their own 
homes. They cross the large hall, with its big 
carved marble chimney-piece, and though only 
preceded by the solemn Simmons, and relieved 
of the presence of the gorgeous footmen, Hesba 
feels herself shrink smaller and smaller; she 
seems to have reached the very acme of lowliness,' 
when the drawing-room door is thrown open, and 
in a sonorous voice — 

**Miss Thistlewaite and Mr. Gary'' are an- 
nounced. 

Hesba retires four or five steps, and clutching 
Leonard nervously, says in almost a tone of 
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agony— ^' Bo go first, Mr. Gary." Leonard does 
go, to reassure her, and to his content, sees the 
room is quite empty of people, save one portly 
dowager, who, as they enter, rises from a perfect 
nest of velvet cushions. She is on a large scale, 
verges on forty-five, is very handsome, or has 
been, though now somewhat florid-complexioned 
and showy. She comes forward with two out- 
stretched hands, and takes Leonard's in hers 
with a heartiness that is catching, and Hesba 
already feels better. 

" So you really have come, Leonard, and have 
not invented an engagement at the last minute ? 
But come, now, introduce me to MissThistlewaite, 
whose reputation you glorified here ! " 

So genial is her manner, that almost instinc- 
tively Hesba puts up her face to be kissed, and 
finds that she has made a friend of her hostess in 
the infinitely small space of one minute. 

" And now," says the good-natured dowager, 
drawing Hesba down among her cushions by her 
side, thereby almost causing Hesba to appear 
minute, by force of contrast with her own large 
self. ** And now we will have some cosy tea 
together ; all my guests are out, riding, walking, 
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and heaven knows what besides; till six o'clock 
I am free and at your service." 

It is easy to see that with this good lady 
Leonard is a special favourite, and she treats 
him as a kind of spoiled and lazy nephew or 
cousin, who, if he pleased, might, be as tame 
about the house as one of her own Persian cats, 
but who does not generally please, for indepen- 
dence is sweet to him as the air he breathes. 
Besba ventures, after a little small talk on the 
part of her companions, to thank Lady Dash- 
wood for her invitation, and he is led to tell her 
how she loves a dance, but has never yet had the 
chance of a ball, and how, to her mind, the fancy 
ball will be simply paradise. Lady Dashwood is 
evidently amused at this freshness, and says — 

^' Well, MissThistlewaite, when you have been 
to some hundreds, as I have, and have given 
heaps yourself, no doubt you will come to think 
of them as the bore I do ; and wish yourself 
snug in your comfortable bed, instead of pranc- 
ing about and mouthing at cold society and its 
tediousnees.^' 

" Oh, no ! " cries Hesba, enthusiastically ; " I 
never, never could think a ball a bore, but then — '* 
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1 

she asks quickly, " if they are such bores, why 
* do you give them, Lady Dash wood ?'* 

^* Because guests on one's hands, with nothing 
on earth to do, are still greater bores," replies 
the dowager, with a quaint smile at Leonard. 

Lady Dashwood pours out tea from a quaintly 
fashioned old silver teapot, into pretty Dresden 
tea cups, painted with lovely flowers, each cup 
difi'erent, and she hands the first to Hesba 
saying— 

" There, Miss Thistlewaite, pass that to that 
lazy fellow there, as you no doubt already know, 
he loves being waited on." 

Before Hesba has time to take the cup, 
Leonard jumps up. 

** Oh, Hesba and I long ago agreed that she 
was not to wait upon me, she considers it 
infra-dig J*^ 

'' And so it is 1 '' cries Hesba, warmly ; " men 
are meant to wait on women, not contrariwise, 
as Tweedledum says in * Alice ! ' '' 

Lady Dashwood looks up keenly at the little 
girl who will not wait on him, and feels 
curious about her, while Leonard laughs one 
of his low laughs, which often puzzle Hesba, 
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and make her wonder if he is laughing at 
her. 

" And who have you in the house ?" he asks^ 
presently, as he sips his tea leisurely, and 
watches pretty Hesba do the same. 

^^ Well, rather a large party, as I told you ;. 
first and foremost there is Mrs. Buller and Mr. 
Appledore, husband and wife, though bearings 
different names. Odd, isn't it, but it lies in a 
nutshell; she was married before, and by her 
first husband became the Honble. Mrs. Buller, 
well the little woman loves her acquired Honble.^ 
and does not like to let it go, so on marrying a 
second time she quietly and decidedly refused to 
take Mr. Appledore's name, hence • society calls 
her Mrs. ^ Bulldore/ giving her, as you see, an 
equal share of each husband's name. Then we 
have a terribly loving couple, only married three 
weeks, and still in their moon of honey, which is 
palpable to all — young Carstairs and his wife, 
you know." 

" Oh, yes, I remember, I forgot he had just 
married; yes, and who else, for that is only 
four r 

^' Well, there's a very springy little widow^ 
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pretty and well-primed for a second matrimonial 
alliance ; two oldish bachelors, Mr. Westlake and 
Mr. Leigh, both very fastidious and hard to 
please as regards dinner ; then there are three 
stragglers, young^ bachelors, amusing and up to 
anything, but as fastidious about their break- 
fasts as the old ones are about dinner ; and lastly,, 
there are Miss Villars, two Miss Lambs, and Miss 
Lascelles." 

*« Not Mildred Lascelles?" 

" The same, and still fair and unmarried, 
though fading rapidly." 

" And the Miss Lambs ? do their names be- 
token their characters, mild, innocent, &c., &c.'' 

" Innocent 1 well they would have you think 
so to any amount; they are sweetly engaging 
creatures, of age doubtful, but frisky and gig- 
gling as the most renowned of proverbial school- 
girls." 

*^ Sweet creatures ! " murmurs Leonard^ 
dreamily. 

" But now come I " cries Lady Dashwood, 
jumping up lightly enough for a person of her 
size ; ** I am going to show Miss Thistlewaite 
her room, so that she may unpack, and get com- 
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fortable before dinner. We dine at 7.30, my 
dear.'* 

** And where is my small person to be disposed 
of, Lady Dashwood?" asks Leonard, rising to 
open the door for her. 

" Oh, you know your way ; the very end room 
in the bachelors' passage.'' 

Leonard does know, and disappears accordingly. 

Lady Dashwood takes Hesba into a miniature 
dressing-room adjoining her own room — 

" I am ashamed to put you into anything so 
wee, Miss Thistle waite. I hope you will not 
mind, but there is not a nook or cranny left in 
the house where a mouse could sleep, and 
Leonard Gary when he came over, assured me 
you would not mind this." 

^' Oh, it is lovely, Lady Dashwood ; I never 
thought I should ever sleep in such a pretty 
room ; thank you so much for giving up your 
dressing-room to me, it is so kind of you, when 
you have so many people here already." 

*^ My dear, there is not much I would not do 
for Leonard Gary," and Lady Dashwood stoops 
and kisses Hesba again, irresistibly attracted by 
the soft pink cheek and grateful eyes, '^ and 
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giving up this little dressing-room of mine is not 
much/' 

Hesba looks round, and is amazed at the com- 
fort of it and the pretty things that are scattered 
about; the looking-glass is framed in oxidised 
silver; the dressing-table itself retires into the 
alcove of the window, and is a marvel of pretty 
inlaid wood. The voluminous muslin draperies, 
familiar to Hesba under Miss Pye's rule, are 
foreign here, and do not exist. A tall cheval 
glass shows Hesba her own dainty self at full 
length, and pretty China knick-knacks, Dresden- 
framed mirrors, and trifles of an artistic char- 
acter, are scattered about, and give the room an 
air of taste, while the low, deep arm chair hints 
at comfort and lazy day-dreams. 

"And so you are pleased, my dear; well, it is 
a comfort to be young and unsophisticated, for 
when I took Miss Lascelles to her room, which 
would make three of this, she asked me in the 
calmest way to give her another to hang her 
dresses in, and spoke of being crowded, but 
finally, as I was firm, said * she would make it 
do for a few days, as the house was so fulL^ '' 

" How ungrateful," cries Hesba. 
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" My dear, gratitude is not a thing of this 
world, or at least of the world we live in now-a- 
days." And Lady Dashwood leaves Hesba to 
her unpacking. 

Hesba left to herself, unpacks her various 
goods and chattels, and finds plenty of room 
afforded her, even in this small dressing-room, 
to dispose of her not numerous wardrobe, indeed 
she is even obliged to eke out a dress here, 
and a petticoat there, to fill the many drawers 
and hanging cupboards. When this is done, 
she indulges in a long reverie by the window, 
leaning out, so that she may fully enjoy the 
cool evening air and the beauties of her sur- 
roundings. She watches a pair of stately swans 
take their evening swim in some ornamental 
water, and then sees Lady Dashwood go out 
and feed some beautiful peacocks that are 
strutting along the stone balustrade on the 
terrace. Then she retires to adorn, which she 
does in a very short time, and looks her very 
best in a simple, soft, white dress, which hangs 
in graceful folds round her. Reader, it was 
just before the days of ungraceful tied back 
dresses. It is nearly half-past seven, and she 
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wonders how she is ever going to face the 
-crowd down below alone, when a knock at the 
door is heard, and Lady Dashwood's smart maid 
appears. 

" Can I assist you, miss ? her ladyship thought 
you might like help/' 

" Oh, thank you,*' says Hesba, graciously, but 
rather alarmed at the fineness of this person, who 
is twenty times finer than the Queen herself; 
*^ I am quite accustomed to dress alone,'' and 
from thai moment Hesba sinks forty per cent, in 
the lady's maid's estimation. 

A kind voice is heard from the inside room, 
which is her hostess. 

" Come, Miss Thistlewaite, I thought you 
might be alarmed at going down alone, so come 
along with me, if you are ready, and do not want 
Lawson's help." 

And Lady Dashwood appears resplendent in 
crimson velvet and old Spanish point. Hesba 
feels quite eclipsed as she goes down, and is 
relieved to think that naturally, with such a 
gorgeous personage beside her, much notice will 
not be accorded to her. As they are half way 
down, however, a voice says, from the top of the 
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stairs — " Dear Lady Dashwood, please come to 
my rescue, I really caii*t — " what she can't is 
lost to Hesba, who, looking, up sees a large fair 
woman standing in a pretty pale pink neglige^ 
in the gallery above. Lady Dashwood's ordi- 
narily good-tempered face overcasts, '* Another 
fidget ! " she murmurs, as she unwillingly turns 
back, adding to Hesba — " Stay here, little one ; 
I shall not be long, and wait for me." 

Hesba does stay in the hall, and waits till 
Leonard joins her from some mysterious region. 
He has two exquisite deep red roses in his hand. 

" There Hesba, those are for you.^' 

" Oh, thank you ; the very thing I wanted, for 
you see I never thought of anything for my hair 
before I came away, and I haven't a scrap of 
colour-about me.'* 

" Beauty unadorned, you know," quotes 
Leonard. 

"Ah, yes; but that isn't me; J, I suppose I 
ought to say, only it doesn't sound natural." 

** I have heard that the verb to be takes a 
nominative before and after it." 

" Have you, indeed ; now — '' and Hesba runs 
up a few steps, to a large mirror, which is let 
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into the wall at one side, while Leonard leans 
over the heavy oak balusters to watch her. She 
sets one flower in her hair, the other in the low 
square bodice which suits her so welL " There, 
shall I do ? Am I looking nice ?'* 

'* Indeed you are ! " Leonard's eyes say a 
deal more than that, and as if irresistibly drawn 
to her, he puts out his hand, and raises one little 
hand to his lips, something very like, ^* My 
beautiful darling ! *' is whispered, but Hesba 
does not hear. 

" Don't do that Mr. Gary, please ; you make 
me very — " 

Very what, Leonard does not hear, for he 
hastily drops her hand, and looks up at Lady 
Dashwood once more appearing on the scene. 
Perhaps she has seen a little more than they 
think, for there is a suppressed smile on her lips. 

The drawing-room appears to Hesba a quiver- 
ing mass of feathers, satins, bright colours, and 
a confusing hum of voices. Lady Dashwood leads 
her up to where two good-looking girls are talking 
to each other on an ottoman ; they are the daugh- 
ters of the rector of the pariah, and are well- 
educated, nice girls, with, as they would say, 

I* 
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no noDseose aboat them. The three are soon 
chattering together, as only very young girls 
can — lawn tennis, gardening, and so on, are the 
topics ; some wonderful new lawn tennis apron is 
described to Hesba, and they are well launched 
into the world of small talk before many minutes. 
Leonard stands by them, till he sees Hesba is 
well settled in, and then walks off to where the 
usual group of unhappy, hungry males, are 
stationed on the rug. 

**Miss Thistlewaite, Mr. Stanton; Mr. 
Stanton, Miss Thistlewaite," and Hesba is 
introduced to the tall, dark, almost sinister- 
looking man, who is to take her in to dinner. 
He murrnurs a few polite commonplaces, and 
then retires to a proffered chair, which Miss 
Lascelles, by an almost imperceptible nod, 
motions to him. In Mi^ Lascelles, Hesba 
recognises the large fair woman who called Lady 
Dashwood, a few minutes ago, to turn back. 
She is evidently closely verging on thirty, but 
manages to conceal the fact well ; her movements 
are languid and disdainful to a degree that is 
amazing in polite society. As Mr. Stanton sits 
down by her, she appears to wake up a little, 
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for you see he is the happy owaer of £15,000 a 
year^ and is as yet unmarried, so is Miss Lascelles, 
though she does not possess much more than 
16,000 pence. Mr. Stanton's eyes rest ad- 
miringly on Hesba's fresh young face and pretty 
hair, this the blonde notices, and remarks^ if 
sleepily, very spitefully — 

" Have you suddenly developed a taste for 
muslin and bread-and-butter, Mr. Stanton ?" 

He only catches the last words, being still 
intent on Hesba. 

** Bread-and-butter; oh, yes, delicious when 
home-made." 

An ugly smile passes over her face. ^^Tou 
are quite entranced, I see, Mr. Stanton, by the 
home-made and decidedly countrified vision.'* 

He hears her now. **A decidedly pretty 
vision,'* he says, though he should remember it 
is always foolish to praise one pretty woman to 
another, especially when the one he is speaking 
to is on the wane. 

** Ah, well 1 " and Miss Lascelles languidly 
fans herself. " Schoolgirls are not much in my 
line, I never know what to say to them ; then 
they say such extraordinary things; havp no 
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manners, nor — nor, well, no breeding about them 
till they have knocked about in society a little/* 

Mr. Stanton does not think Hesba shows any 
want of breeding, but as Miss Lascelles is an 
EarPs great niece, he endeavours to propitiate 
her by a few not too dim and delicate compli- 
ments ; then dinner is announced. 

Mr. Stanton gives Hesba his arm, and they go 
in silently to dinner. 

" To what county do you belong. Miss Thistle- 
waite? I don't think I have ever seea you 
before ?" he says, as they sit down. 

Hesba pauses as two plates, with the mystic 
words, " white or clear," are proflFered her ; she 
touches the one nearest her, afraid to compromise 
herself with either word, lest she should not have 
heard rightly. 

^^ What county is this ?" she asks, as she sips 
her soup, a little amused at her companion. 

" Devonshire, of course.'' 

^^ Then clearly I belong to Devonshire, for I 
live only ten miles off, and I am quite sure you 
have never seen me before." 

Now Mr. Stanton is a great admirer of pretty 
women, but at the same time having a slight 
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manufacturmg taint in his own blood, he has 
made up his mind never to be attracted or led 
into even the ghost of a flirtation with any one 
who may possibly possess a drop of plebeian 
blood; Hesba is by no means dull, and she 
quickly perceives the state of affairs from his 
tone, so she prepares to mystify him with no 
small delight, and Leonard catching a provoking, 
sparkling look from her, thinks — 

'^ I believe that girl is a consummate little flirt." 

^^ And where do you come from, Mr. Stanton ?" 
she asks, gravely. 

" Lancashire," he says, somewhat shortly. 

** Oh, I once knew a Lancashire man," Hesba 
continues, demurely. " But he was in the com*- 
mercial line." 

Mr. Stanton winces a little at this, and wonders 
if the girl is laughing at him, for his £15,000 a 
year comes from cotton goods. However, she goes 
on — 

" A pedlar, 1 believe, at any rate he used to 
come round with calico, and prints, buttons, and 
so on.^' 

Mr. Stanton seems anxious to quit the subject 
of his county, and so replies — 
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^* I wonder 'how it is that I never have met 
yon," and he leans back in his chair, the better 
to look at her. 

" Surely there can be no need of wonder, for 
we are very quiet people ! " 

** We ?'' he enquires, hoping thus to gain fur- 
ther information, for he takes her for a shy, young, 
and simple debutante. 

" Yes, we.'* 

*^ But I can't say I know any Thistlewaites 
about here, I knew a fellow in the — th called 
Thistlewaite, but he is dead now/' 

Hesba knows he is speaking of her father, who^ 
in fact, in the days Mr. Stanton speaks of was 
the Colonel of the regiment, while he was only a 
much laughed-at little cornet, but she does not 
say so, and continues — 

" Oh, don't you ? I should have thought you 
knew Devonshire very well 1 " 

^^ And so I do ! " he cries, slightly nettled. 

Hesba looks up demurely at him from under 
her long eyelashes, which conceal a mischievous 
twinkle. 

" Then I really wonder how it is you do not 

know the Farm,*' and she mumbles a name, 

and Mr. jStanton of coniBe fancier she says- 
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'^ Thiatlewaites '' farm, ** where they never have 
less thaa thirty cows la the dairy, and send three 
or four hundred eggs to the market every week ; 
and then there is the ^ Thistlewaite Arms/ I 
believe they claim relationship — the people who 
keep it I mean/' 

" Good Heavens ! what a young plebeian has 
Lady Dashwood picked up I '' thinks the Lanca- 
shire gentleman, and the very excellent vol au vent 
he is engaged upon lacks all its wonted flavour. 
At any rate, though evidently not well born, the 
girl is pretty, and Lady Dashwood has sent him 
into dinner with her ; for this he certainly owes 
her a grudge. He makes up his mind to awe 
Hesba with the grandness of his talk, and takes 
upon himself the airs of a man about town, and 
appears to be au fait in the chit-chat of London 
society. Hesba is not nearly as overwhelmed as 
she ought to be, she shows no signs of admiration 
or pleasure at his condescension ; on the contrary, 
she rather laughs at him, and constantly asks 
little provoking questions, seemingly in the most 
innocent way. The fact is Hesba is a true little 
woman, and detects the base coin from the real. 
She knows as well as if she had been told that 
. she has not the genuine article befoY^ \i^x* fe&sst 
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the unpretending refinement and amusing Vordly 
knowledge of Leonard Cary, Mr. Stanton appears 
in her eyes but a very small thing. 

In the course of the evening Mr. Stanton con- 
fides his knowledge of Hesba's not distinguished 
connections to his hostess. And Lady Dashwood, 
who is a little inclined to be brusque at times, 
and perhaps a little noisy, laughs loudly at him. 

" Thistlewaite Farm I Arms 1 why, the girl was 
laughing at you 1 There is no better blood in 
Devonshire than hers ; why she is a daughter of 
Colonel Thistlewaite's ; you ought to have known 
him, or perhaps it was before your time 1 and her 
mother was a Fortescue.'* 

" No, no ; I knew him ; but are you sure you 
are not mistaken ? Miss Thistlewaite seemed so 
serious, and I mentioned the Colonel's name, but 
she never said it was her father." 

Again portly Lady Dashwood relapses into a 
peal of laughter, and by-and-by pats Hesba on 
the shoulder, and says — 

" So you have been making a goose of Mr. 
Stanton, but he is a good fellow for all his airs, 
only very careful in his selection of acquaintances, 
my dear ; wants to forget all about Manchester.'* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HESBA AND SIB WILLIAM. 

•** Sir William wants to see you." 

** See me ! '' exclaims Hesba, " that must be a 
mistake, he can never have heard of me in his 
life, and then he is such an invalid.^' 

Leonard smiles. " His never having heard of 
jou till now makes it all the more likely, to 
my mind, that he wishes to see you, and as to his 
invalidism — well, you will see.*' 

" But he is so particular, they all say here ; am 
I presentable do you think ? " 

Leonard scans her attentively, the pretty little 
^piquant face with its varying colour, the rip- 
pling hair, the well-made faint blue cambric dress, 
inexpensive though pretty, with its touches of 
cream colour, and the trim little foot in its 
dainty shoe, all come under his notice. •^Tes 
JOU will do, I think ; if he does not think so he 
ought — ^" the rest of the sentence is lost in the 
thick forest of Leonard's beard and moustache. 
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" Fortune favours the brave, so I think 1*11 
venture ; but, Mr. Gary, you may as well conduct 
me to the awful portal, for where those sacred 
chambers of mystery and invalidism are situated 
I know not*' 

*^ Well, I will take you as far as the door, but 
can't go in with you ; for to such as I, those rooma 
are unapproachable. '* 

"Really?" 

" Yes, really ! " 

^^Then I don't think I'll go after all." 

" Oh yes you will," he says hastily, "you need 
not be afraid ; there's a companion, or nurse, or 
keeper, whatever you like to call her, who will 
see you through the ordeal." 

" Keeper I he isn't mad, is he ? Oh, Mr. Gary,. 
I'd rather do anything than see him." 

" No I no I not mad, no more mad than I am ; 
come now, Hesba." 

Somewhat frightened, and rather curious, 
Hesba goes with Leonard up the stone stairs and 
down a long gallery carpeted so that no footfall 
sounds on it. They pause before a heavily-cur- 
tained doorway, and Leonard touches a miniature 
silver bell which stands on a bracket there. Its 
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silver tinkle quickly reaches the ear of the at- 
tendant inside, and as she almost glides forward, 
Leonard retreats hastily, leaving Hesba to her 
fate. She finds herself drawn into a snug, com- 
fortable little kind of ante-room, and, looking up 
for the first time, sees the attendant, who has her 
hand on Hesba's arm. She is, perhaps, a little 
more than thirty, decidedly good-looking, with 
large striking black eyes that have a curious long- 
ing, half-sorrowful expression. Her heavy black 
coils of hair are stowed away under a much- , 
starched linen cap, which reminds Hesba forcibly 
of the pictures she has seen of Breton peasant 
women ; her dress is soft clinging grey, woollen 
in texture, and curiously made, with deep van- 
dyked collar and cufi's. Dark blue stockings ap- 
pear above the leather shoes she wears, which 
have large buckles on them. Altogether tho 
woman has a quaint appearance; the dress is 
most peculiar, half-fantastic, half-picturesque. 
Hesba notices that her hands are soft and white 
as a lady's, not rough and labour-worn. She 
has a soft musical voice, and in answer to 
Hesba's enquiring, half-frightened look, she 
answers, " Do not be alarmed, Miss Thistlewaite^ 
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Sir William is peculiar, nothing else. When 
you go in and see him, do not be offended at any- 
thing he may say, for indeed he is very odd." 

" Not mad you are sure ? '^ 

*^ Oh no, not mad in the least." 

*« What will he say 1 " 

" Well, he will probably make all kinds of 
remarks about your personal appearance, he has 
A fad that nothing that is not beautiful shall 
come near him ; therefore he refuses to see the 
general run of guests Lady Dash wood brings 
to the house, but last night she happened to 
mention that you were pretty, and he, this morn- 
ing, desired me to send for you." 

^* Oh dear 1" cries Hesba ; ** 1 wish he hadn't." 

" Indeed you need not wish it, for I think you 
^ill be amused at what you will see.'* 

Hesba doubts' it, but follows her companion 
submissively through another door, also heavily- 
curtained with crimson velvet. She finds her- 
self in a large and spacious room, and her senses 
are at once assailed by a strange and almost 
sensuous perfume of mingled sandal-wood and 
otto of roses. The carpet she treads on feels 
iklmost like down, so far does she appear to sink 
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into its velvetty pile, and, looking down, beholds 
a rare mixture of purple, crimson, gold, and 
blue, cunningly woven together. Hesba looks 
round, and perceives in the room the oddest 
possible medley of beautiful things. The owner 
of them all seems to have been doubtful as to 
which style of furniture and decoration he should 
mostly devote himself to ; hence a medley of 
antique old oak cabiuets and arm chairs, Japan- 
ese screens and cabinets, buhl tables, Louis XV. 
clocks, and other articles of vertu are scattered 
about and fixed against the walls, which are of a 
bluish-grey, in wild confusion. Costly woven 
pieces of stuff are thrown over Turkish ottomans,, 
side by side with bear- skin rugs and Chinese 
matting, yet the whole room has a studied look 
of good taste and elegance, which is, at a glance, 
most striking. Against the walls are a few rare 
paintings ; a Virgin and child, by Correggio, a 
dreamy Turner sea piece, and a pretty group or 
two by Meissonier are hung in good lights, 
while some sepia copies by Seidelmann are placed 
in the shadier portions of the room. The light 
of the room is obscured and softened by pale sea- 
green blinds, which hang over the windows, 
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thereby casting the coolest, faintest shadows of 
light everywhere. 

When Hesba has taken in all this, which takes 
her some few minates, she sees, for the first time, 
Sir William Dashwood. 

He is a tall, slightly-built man, about five or 
fiix and fifty, he is effeminate and languid in ap- 
pearance to the last degree, and is now reclining 
on a long low couch, covered, though it is a hot 
July day, with a crimson rug. At his feet 
crouch two little dogs, a pretty blue Skye terrier, 
and a long-eared silky King Charles, both of 
the very purest breed. The little King Charles 
raises his silky head at Hesba^s approach, and 
gives a little silvery bark of defiance, but is at 
once silenced by her master, who, in the faintest 
voice, whispers *' Fie, Rose, silence 1 " and she 
sinks back repulsed. 

He does not even open his eyes, though he 
knows Hesba and the attendant are there; for 
a few moments he does not move, then he says— 

** Mrs. Browne 1 " 

« Yes, Sir William.'' 

" Miss Thistlewaite is there ? " 

<* Yes, Sir William." 
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'* Well, Mrs. Browne, and is she good-looking, 
pretty, Mrs, Browne?" 

*' Yes, Sir William,*' replies the imperturbable 
Mrs. Browne, though Hesba blushes scarlet. 

** In fact, you think I might open my eyes 
without feeling that my sense of the beautiful 
would be grated upon by any malformation, or, 
indeed, any disfiguring individuality.*' 

Hesba begins to feel angry, but Mrs. Browne 
motions silence to her with an almost imper- 
ceptible smile. 

" She is very pretty. Sir William." 

" And young ? " further demands the im- 
placable baronet. 

*' And young, Sir William." 

Fortified by these assurances. Sir William 
thinks he really may venture, and, accordingly, 
he opens a pair of very dark, and very handsome 
blue eyes, and looks at Hesba attentively, much 
as if she were a picture or statue. 

*' Complexion good, form fair, manner nervous, 
yes, decidedly nervous," as Hesba's colour flickers 
from cheek to brow ; *^ tone of dress far too pale 
and indistinct — wants colour," he murmurs 
musically to himself; then, for the first time, it 
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oocur& to him, and crosses his selfish mind, that 
aU this while Hesba is standing. 

"Mrs. Browne, Mrs. Browne, Miss Thistle- 
waite is standing.'* 

" Yes, Sir William," replies Mrs. Browne, who 
appears to be a kind of machine, made only to 
pronounce those three words. 

*^You will doubtless wonder much. Miss 
Thistlewaite, at me and my surroundings.'' 

" Indeed I do. Sir William," ejaculates Hesba 
heartily. 

'* Ah ! a lower key of voice, I beseech you 1" 
and he pauses as if in pain. " Well, the fact is, 
when I was created, I was, unfortunately for me, 
perhaps, endowed with an almost morbid love of 
the beautiful, as regards sight and sound. All 
that is ugly or deformed being so discordant to 
me, that it would be better for me to die at 
once than live within sight or sound of such tor- 
ture. Thus it is I have to seclude myself from all 
that is inharmonious in this spot, where nothing 
that I do not choose to listen to or gaze upon 
can come near me.'' 

" But it must be very dull, Sir William." 

** No, not at all I not at all I I am not one of 
those energetic beings — " 

V 
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. " Indeed you are not," thinks Hesba. 

^* Who think life is, as the poet Longfellow 
has so inaccurately expressed it, * is real, ' ia 
earnest!' I take it to be a dreamy sojourning 
away from our own true home, wherever that 
may be/' 

Heaven ! " says Hesba, abruptly. 
Well, perhaps so; angel forms, cloudlets, 
music, and sunshine certainly have their charms, 
far more so indeed than the happy hunting grounds 
of the poor deluded wild Indian ; but perhaps not 
so great as the sevenfold Paradise of the Turks, 
with its countless houris.'* 

Hesba does not know how to answer this ; she 
wonders vaguely even if Sir William Dashwood 
knows what he is talking about, and whether he 
is not decidedly wrong in his upper storey. 

Sir William seems to read her thoughts 
marvellously for one so languid, for he murmurs 
softly, " Ah, I see, you think me very mad/' 

" Well, a little eccentric," replies Hesba truth- 
fully. 

*^ Ah well, wait till you are my age, and you 
will, perhaps, fall into my line of thought. For 
thirty years I wrestled with the world, and with 

1&. 
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Lady Dashwood for part of that time," he adds, 
after a slight pause. "But it was too much for 
my nervous organization. So I left the busy 
whirl, and retired into this quiet paradise with 
my ever tranquil attendant, Mrs, Browne, who 
never crosses me or contradicts me. In fact, my 
only sorrows are Lady Dashwood's daily visits, 
which, unhappily,'' and he shrugs his shoulders, 
^* she will think it her duty to inflict upon me ; 
speaking in a tone of voice painfully high, and 
in a minor key, indescribably ^ agacer-m^,' as 
they have it on the other side of the ChanneL 
Then there are the monthly warnings my own 
particular cook Emile gives me if I venture to 
remonstrate on the too freqeunt recurrence of the 
flavour of Tarragon in his jpotagej* 

" Well, they are not great trials ; in fact, I 
should not call them by that name at all ; on the 
contrary, I like Lady Dashwood very much in- 
deed, she is so kind ; and as to the cooking, why 
I would keep a man a century. Tarragon or no 
Tarrasfon, who could make tartlets in the divine 
way Emile does." 

" Tartlets ? Oh ye Gods, hear her 1 '' and then 
he looks at her with a kind of sympathising ad- 
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miratioD, ^^ a digestion that can dispose of tartlets 
-and even like them, ah well I" 

Hesba now thinks she will irretrievably lose 
her reputation for good manners if shestays 
another minute in this extraordinary man's 
presence, so she rises, saying, ** Good-bye, Sir 
William, I am very glad to have seen you, and I 
hope I have not tired you." 

'^ My child,'' he replies, in an almost paternal 
fashion, " everything tires me, it tires me even 
to open my eyes, but I put up with it, yes, I bear 
it, I bear it." He closes his eyes as he speaks, 
thereby Hesba is enabled to smile in safety. As 
she moves to go, he says to Mrs. Browne, who 
has stood silently beliind Hesba's chair all this 
while, " Mrs. Browne, please stop her, where are 
those little trinkets, jou-joux, little whatnot 
things I keep by me to oifer to any fair one who 
may chance to come in and wile away a weary 
half-hour for me ? " 

" In the oak cabinet. Sir William." 

" Well, bring them out, Mrs. Browne, and let 
Miss Thistlewaite choose something to remind 
her of me, and of her visit to poor afflicted Sir 
William Dashwood." 
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Hesba mentally thinks she will not need much 
to remind her of her visit to the eccentric creature^ 
in front of her, but she says aloud, " Oh, indeed, 
I do not want a present to remind me of yoa ; I 
shall think of you often without that, indeed I 
shall." 

^* Yes — well, never mind, to please me, and for 
your mother's sake, accept a little remembrance 
of me." 

"For my mother's sake I" re-echoes Hesba, 
thinking he's getting odder ever minute. 

" Yes, for her sake," replies the baronet 
dreamily. 

" Why, did you know her ! " cries Hesba as- 
tonished. 

" Yes, and rather more than knew her," he 
replies sadly ; "and you are very like her, child," 
then he adds hastily, " but I never let myself 
dwell on painful subjects ; see, lojuk among those 
things that Mrs. Browne has placed on that table, 
and if there is anything that strikes your fancy, 
pray take it, and think often of me ; if not we 
must try and find something else." Hesba turns, 
and sees a pile of strings of lovely coral beads, 
some rows of Turkish coins^ some handsome 
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Indian bangles^ a few cameos set as lockets and 
brooches, two or three oddly-shaped scent bottles, 
And a pretty painted fan or two. She tarns over the 
things with a delight worthy of a child, and is 
as puzzled as a child to know what to choose. 
Sir William watches her through half-closed 
«yes, with evident pleasure, murmuring softly, 
"A pretty Greuze, only wants a little change 
of costume to be perfect." Hesba turns towards 
him with a string of coral and a pair of 
bangles. 

" I think. Sir William, I should like one of 
these, and it is very, very kind of you to give me 
such — '' 

" Take both, my child, take both, there, and 
that pretty cameo too, it is beautifully cut; there, 
there, don^t thank me, and — and— don't look so 
like your mother ! Now go, I am weary ; just 
one instant, I shall like to see you again, but do 
let me impress upon you a more decided tone in 
the colour of your draperies.^' He lies back on 
his pillow apparently quite exhausted, sniffs 
daintily at a small salts bottle ; and, with her 
hands full of presents, Hesba leaves his presence, 
followed by Mrs. Browne. 
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^* Well, it was not so dreadful, was it, Miss 
Thistlewaiter' 

'^No, not at all, only very fanny; do you know 
I think he must be as mad as the very maddest 
hatter ever heard of/' 

*' No, he is not, only he is very lazy and very 
selfish,^' replies Mrs. Browne calmly. 

*^And you can stand perpetually waiting on 
him, and listening to all his absurd fancies 
about the beautiful and so on ! '^ says ungrateful 
Eesba, with her hands full of presents. 

Mrs. Browne gives a weary little sigh, *^ You 
see, my dear, it is bread to me, and bread un- 
commonly well buttered, too, for he is very libertil 
indeed — and — and I have a little daughter." 

** Yes ? " says Hesba, growing interested, 
"And you wear this,'' and she touches the 
attendant's quaint costume, " to please him, too, 
I suppose.'' 

" Yes j" and then Hesba makes Mrs. Browne 
tell her all about the little far away daughter, 
and the two chat for more than an hour, 
till Sir William's little bell tinkles, and Mrs. 
Browne has to go, while Hesba vanishes to the 
regions below. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



" A little rift mthin the lute." 



Vivien. 



When Hesba comes down from her talk with 
Mrs. Browne, she hears the sound of dance music 
fipom one of the large inner drawing-rooms, which 
is that night to be devoted to dancing. She 
peeps in at the door, and discovers Miss Villars, 
a nice, amusing girl, who spends her time princi- 
pally in visiting about in country houses, with 
a very solemn nervous old mother, playing 
a series of lively waltzes, which are meant to 
be the supper dances of the evening. Mr. 
Bellairs, a very handsome, and most amusing 
young sailor, is leaning over her, and occasionally 
turning over the pages, as he whispers soft 
nothings to her. Hesba draws back, thinking 
innocently, '^ she may, unawares, have to play 
the part of ' green gooseberry ' ; " but this is not 
at all the case, and Mr. Bellairs, catching sight 
of her, comes forward. 



^ 
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'*0h, do come in, Miss Thistlewaite ; Miss 
Villars is playing waltzes^ and you and I cannot 
<Jo better than dance them ; come, it will put 
us in training for this evening/' 

Hesba is nothing loth, but says — "in the 
morning — in broad daylight I " 

"Oh yes I please come Miss Thistlewaite.'' 
And Eesba yields herself up to the pleasures of 
Terpsichore. The two valse together in perfect 
time ; like all sailors he dances beautifully, and 
Hesba, though she has had but little practice, is 

r 

a born dancer. She seems to swim round the 
room in a delicious maze, and as they have it all 
to themselves, her partner has not much need to 
steer out of people's way. In the midst of this 
enchanting dance, the door opens, and in walks 
Leonard. He does not look- very much pleased 
at Hesba's amusement, and glares somewhat 
unnecessarily at the young sailor. Now, Mr. 
Bellairs is very soft-hearted, like most men of 
his profession ; his heart is very weak towards 
any pretty woman, and he admires Hesba heart 
and soul ; though he has only known her a couple 
of days, it would not take much to make him con- 
fide his passion to her, and offer her his hearty 
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^ith the pay of a lieutenant in the navy, which 
is all, poor fellow, he has to oflfer, being the 
youngest of a large family, well born, but poor, 
Hesba likes him very much, too ; he is so 
amusing and clever, looks at her with two 
such soft blue eyes, is such a big creature, and, 
in fact, is so generally agreeable, but she has 
no thoughts of love ; she likes him very much, 
far better, in fact, than Mr. Stanton, who, 
though the thought that she has laughed at 
him still rankles with him, pays her a fair 
amount of attention. 

The couple pause to take breath, and 
Leonard, gnawing his moustache, with half 
jealous looks at Hesba, and an itching longing 
in his fists to punch young Bellairs' head, goes 
over to the piano and tries to make himself 
agreeable to Miss Villars, and Hesba and her 
partner start on a fresh round, when who should 
appear but the two juvenile Miss Lambs. The 
eldest and most juvenile of the two exclaims — 
'^Dancing now! dear me, how shocking! but 
how nice ; how 1 should like a turn 1 " 

Leonard looks at the scraggy young person be- 
fore him, and represses a shudder ; he does not 
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take the hint, seeing which, the other sister, with 
more daring, says, " A.h, Mr. Gary, you won't be 
so unkind as to refnse me a valse, though it 
really is very naughty of me to ask a gentleman 
to dance with me ! " What can he do ? so, most 
unwillingly, he is obliged to drag the fair damsel 
round the room as best he may ; perhaps 
Leonard is clumsy, perhaps unwilling, perhaps 
the lady is a little old and feeble for the amuse- 
ment ; any how, the two come to grief, and end 
by a grand fall right in the centre of the room. 
Hesba and Mr. Eellairs laugh heartily, and 
Leonard,' with many apologies, looks a little cross 
and very much ashamed, which Hesba seeing,, 
goes over and tries to comfort the prostrate Miss 
Lamb, who persists in remaining on the floor, 
hugging one lean ankle, and whimpering " that 
she is sure her leg is broken,"like a naughty child.. 

^' You should not be so giddy, Titia," says the 
other sister, with a girlish giggle, as she helps 
up her fallen sister. 

" Oh, you say that Lavinia, because Mr. Gary 
did not ask you to dance with him, and you are 
angry 1 " sobs ancient Titia. 

*^ Neither did he you^ you asked him 1 " retorts 
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Lavinia spitefully. And the two disappear^ 
jarring and squabbling like two quarrelsome- 
children. 

There is a general titter as they go away, and 
the party in the ballroom is joined by Mrs. 
Dudley, the springy widow, who at once secures- 
a partner. Miss Lascelles, Mr. Stanton, and 
Captain Adams. Miss Lascelles is not unwilling 
to fatigue herself with a valse, provided always 
that Mr. Stanton is her partner. Mr. Bellairs 
claims Miss Villars, who has been so good- 
natured about playing, and Lady Dashwood takes- 
her place at the piano ; and, shocking to say — Oh 
fair reader hide your face I the dancing becomes 
general. Leonard has retired to a low, deep 
window eill at one side of the room, and looks 
on somewhat gloomily. Hesba joins him, and 
for some seconds they watch the dancing ia 
silence. At last Hesba exclaims, ^' Are you not 
going to dance again, Mr. Gary ? '^ The girl's 
feet are tingling, and longing to begin again ^ 
but Leonard is cross, and answers shortly, " No, 
I think I have had dancing enough for onec 
morning ; surely you can find a partner among 
your many friends." 
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She turns away from him and leans out of the 
window. The moment he has uttered the words 
he is sorry, for he sees the colour mount hotly at 
the rebuff, and even a suspicious moisture in her 
eyes at his sharp tones. But Leonard is jealous, 
jealous of Hesba^s every look and smile. At Des- 
borough he had it all his own way, here she is admired 
and sought after by every man in the house, and 
** jealousy is cruel as the grave, the coals thereof 
are coals of fire !'' Leonard is not sure of his 
ground with Hesba, he does not know whether 
she even likes him as well as Mr. Bellairs, for in 
his jealous fancies Leonard thinks Hesba has 
brighter smiles and softer words for the young 
sailor than she has for him. 

As Hesba leans out of the window, vainly try- 
ing to hide her wounded feelings, Leonard watches 
her, longing much to say a few words to make it 
up with her, still too proud to say them. Sorry as 
he is, he suddenly exclaims to her — 

'^ I did not know you had it in you ! " 

*^ I had what in me ? " she asks, still with 
averted head. 

'^ Such powers of flirtation. I believe you 
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9r 



would flirt with a towel horse if it had — well — 
trousers on." 

Hesba looks at him indignantly, then she turns 
away and says, carelessly, " I daresay 1 should. 

** And are you only amusing yourself, or do 
you really like Bellairs ? '' 

** I deny your right to ask me^ but I will 
answer you ; I like Mr. Bellairs very much in- 
deed,'* and Hesba walks off and joins the others, 
who, tired of dancing this hot weather, are now 
watching Mr. Bellairs dance a sailor's hornpipe 
on a table, and when he. sees Hesba approach he 
redoubles his exertions. In the afternoon, when 
some of the ardent heat of the sun has passed off, 
they all play lawn-tennis in the croquet-ground, 
which has been prepared for it, and they have tea 
brought out to them. Leonard hovers uneasily 
round Hesba, regarding her with somewhat 
wistful glances, but she manifestly avoids him, 
and will not meet his eyes with the honest, open 
look he is accustomed to meet with from her. 
This cuts him to the quick, the more so, perhaps, 
because he feels he has offended ; so when he has 
studiously waited upon her at tea, and even sup* 
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planted Mr. Bellairs' plate of bread-and-butter 
with a daintier one of cake, and the players 
resume the game, he stands near Hesba, who is 
not playing, and says softly — 

** Hesba, will you come with me ?" 

She gives a little shrug of her shoulders, and 
answers, " Well, no, I think not." 

His brow lowers, ^' I have something to say to 
you Hesba, come."' At the tone of his voice she 
looks up and meets those brown love lit eyes she 
never can resist. 

" You were not very pleasant this morning 1" 
she says, wavering. 

" No, I was notj but be generous, and come all 
the same." 

^' But where, and why ?^' 

** Well, we will go into the woods, where we 
shall not be disturbed." 

" Mr. Gary, why ^o you always make me do 
what I don^t want to !" exclaims Hesba petulantly 
as she walks away by his side. 

When they reach the wood they go up a wind- 
ing path, where there is a perfect bed of wood 
violets; here ^he stops, and stands looking at 
her. 
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" Hesba, will yoa forgive me ? Ifc is I that need 
forgiveness this tim^ I" 

Hesba's memory goes back to a few days since, 
when she stood asking him the same question, 
and she wonders what this difference which has 
•come over him may mean. '^ For what ?" she 
asks, to gain time to coasider her answer. 

" For vexing you this morning, flesba.'' 

"Yes, I forgive you,'' she answers simply, 
^^Butdoa'tbe like that again Leo — Mr. Gary, 
I mean — it hurts me." 

His face softens wonderfully towards her at 
the sound of his christian name, which has so 
nearly slipped out, " No, I will not, at any rate, 
I can try ; and you, Hesba, you will really for- 
give and forget my words 1" 

*' Yes." 
Q I" You know," he continues, " it nearly drives 
me mad to see these men paying you attentions 
and making asses of themselves 1" 

** But you and I do not look at it from the 
same point of view, you see." 

*' ^ o, I suppose not 1" and he viciously flicks 
off the heads of a dozen violets. '^ But," and he 
he^sitates a moment, looking at her and taking in 
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every quiver in the sweet young face raised to his, 
**What will you give me for a sign that yoU: 
forgive?" 

His voice trembles as he speaks, indeed, 
he hardly knows what answer to expect her to 
give, yet he determines to judge by her words 
whether or no now is the time to ask her the 
question he has fully made up his mind to ask 
before he is many days older. But Hesba does 
not suspect in the least, she only wonders at him 
for a moment, and thinks Leonard is very odd to- 
day, so she answers — 

'^Well, I will give you a rose to wear to- 
night ! " 

" And to keep for ever," he answers quickly ; 
and her answer determines him to " bide a wee." 

So Leonard has his red rose, and they are 
again at peace. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

• 

" A little white maid, 

Went through the wood, 
She was nothing afraid. 
She was pure and good/* 

When flesba is ready dressed for the ball she 
hardly knows herself, so carefully has she fol- 
lowed out each detail of her mother's miniature 
which lies on the dressing table before her. The 
soft, thick, powdered curls which lay on her 
shoulders become her well, and her large eyes 
are enhanced in beauty by the bright vivid colour 
excitement has lent her. Contrary to all advice 
from Lady Dashwood's maid, who urges that 
powder will make her look pale, Hesba cannot 
be induced to wear rouge, so the roseleaf colour 
on her cheeks is as true as the curls which 
cluster on her neck. She goes to the head of the 
stairs when she is ready, to wait for Leonard. 
This has been her habit ever since she came to 
Everton, or if he is ready before her, then he 
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waits for her. Hesba is first to-night, and rather 
impatiently she waits for him, for even as she 
stands there she hears the first few bars of the 
*^ Manola " played, and her feet unconsciously 
beat time to the music. 

Mrs. Lawson, Lady Dashwood's maid, who has 
helped to dress Hesba when her lady's toilet is 
completed, can scarcely contain her admiration of 
the girl, and has gone off to gather together a 
few of the maids to come and admire her. Sir 
William's attendant, Mrs. Browne, among the 
number. Now Hesba is no small favourite among 
the maids, for the morning after her arrival while 
lying awake in bed, unaccustomed to such late 
hours in the morning, Hesba had heard a crash 
and a fall, and in her night dress had rushed oat 
to see the cause, and found one of the young 
housemaids lying prone just outside her door, with 
an upset bucket under her. The poor girl had 
tripped and fallen over it, and had sprained her 
ankle badly. Full of pity for her, Hesba had 
hastily donned a dressing-gown, helped to carry 
her upstairs, and had finally bound up the ankle 
with wet bandages torn from her own pocket- 
handkerchiefs ; thus she bad found no small 
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favour in the eyes of the housemaids, for most of 
the ladies who stayed at Ever ton ** were high and 
mighty like," as some of them expressed it. 

Mrs. Browne, when she has walked round and 
round Hesba and admired her from all points of 
view, said, ^' Sir William is always talking about 
beautiful things to look at. Now Miss Thistle- 
waite, you must gratify him and come with me 
and let him see you.'* 

^' Ah, but/' answers Hesba, naively, " it is my 
clothes that are beautiful, not me. 

"Well, then let him look at your beautiful 
clothes," and Mrs. Browne gives a sly wink at 
the upper housemaid, who nods significantly. 
Half dazzled with the admiration she receives, 
even from these humble individuals, Hesba is led 
into Sir William's room once more. He is still 
on the low couch where he rested in the morning, 
and still, apparently, in the same dreamy state of 
semi-wakefulness. Mrs. Browne says, as she 
enters softly, "Tou like looking at beautiful 
pictures, sir ; I have brought one for you to see.'' 
He opens his eyes and lets them rest on Hesba, 
who stands with downcast eyes before him, blush- 
ing painfully, Mrs. Browne holding a wax caudle 
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high up in her hand so that the light may fall 
fall upon her. 

**Ah! — Gainsborough^s Mrs. Graham. Not 
bad !" Then, as if overcome by some remem- 
brance, he mutters to himself, " Poor Hesba 
Fortescue,^^ and Hesba Thistlewaite knows he ia 
speaking of her mother. He gazes at her very 
sadly, then reaches out his hand and takes up a 
miniature, which is a duplicate of the one Hesba 
has. 

"And what made you choose that dress, my 
dear?" 

*' My mother's portrait ; Uncle Walter lent it 
me ?' 

"Ah, one like this, the very one I gave him !'^ 

" You gave him ?'* 

" Yes, 1 1 but no matter. Miss Thistlewaite, 
no matter; now please go away, you call up 
painful memories to my mind.'' 

Rather abashed at her dismissal, Hesba hastily 
apologises for her having trespassed on his 
solitude. He does not seem displeased, however, 
and somehow, she does not well know how, she 
finds herself in the passage outside, and she says 
reproachfully, **You should never have taken 
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me in there, Mrs. Browne ; you see Sir William 
did not like my going." 

" Bless you, miss ! yes he did ; I know his 
ways. Only what it is about you. Miss Thistle- 
waite, I can't tell ; but he has been unlike him- 
self each time he has seen you, and troubled, as 
if you brought up some remembrance to his 
mind/* 

** And so I do,'* says Hesba, reflectively. *' He 
knew my mother.*' 

But Hesba does not know that if all had gone 
well between those two, her place in the house 
«he now stays in would have been a daughter's. 
When she goes to the top of the staircase again 
she sees a tall, beautifully-dressed man, ap- 
parently waiting for her. As he makes a low 
ceremonious bow as she approaches, she looks 
doubtfully at him ; who, indeed, is this powdered 
and bewigged gentleman, in his dazzling blue and 
«ilver-laoed coat, in fact, " Charles 8v/rfac6.^' As 
she gets nearer she is a little more mystified, till 
the dark brown eyes that so often strangely in- 
fluence her are bent upon her in wondering 
admiration, and she knows it is Leonard. 

" Mr. Gary, I hardly knew you 1'* 
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• ** No," he says, reproachfully, " and yet, in 
spite of all your change of costume, I should 
know you anywhere.'* 

" And do you like my dress ?" asks Hesba. 

"Indeed I do, and — ," but he does not 
utter the words that linger on his lips, and stand- 
ing aside, with a courtly grace, that seems to have 
come upon him with his dress, he lets her pass 
down the staircase before him. 

What a sight meets her unaccustomed eyes as 
she enters the hall, which has been converted 
into a perfect bower of flowers— oleanders, palms, 
and flowering shrubs of all kinds are grouped 
about, while one large drawing-room, opening 
into another, presents, what seems to Hesba, a 
page out of a fairy tale. Lady Dashwood, as a 
handsome Spanish lady, stands to receive her 
guests at one end. Bound her, in all attitudes, 
are pages, knights, powdered ladies, peasants of 
all nations, gipsies, and in Mephistopheles, who 
leans against a pillar near, Hesba at once recog- 
nises Mr. Stanton. 

" That is a well-chosen dress, at any rate,"^ 
says Hesba, rather warmly, for she dislikes him 
very much. Leonard glances keenly at her for a 
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second^ and answers, ^' Hesba, there never was 
a man yet possessed of a pair of black eyes, a 
small black moustache, and a dark skin, that did 
not go to a fancy ball as Mephistopheles." 

Hesba does not reply, she is busy in taking in 
Miss Lascelles as Galatea, and the dress becomes 
her well, while the two Miss Lambs, as painful 
illustrations of Spring [and Youth, look utterly 
absurd, and cause many sarcastic remarks to be 
passed about them. 

**Now, Hesba,'' says Leonard, " I am going to 
devote myself entirely to your amusement, 
when you want me this evening, when you want 
an arm to make a tour of the rooms, here is 
mine at your service ; when you want a partner 
for a dance, claim me." 

*' That will not be often,^' says a voice near* 
A handsome Venetian gentleman, known in 
every-day life as Mr. Bellairs, claims Hesba for 
the first yalse, and then begs for several others. 
He is quickly followed by Charles L, Sancho 
Panza, the Emperor of China, a clown, and 
several others, who have all claimed introduc- 
tions to the fair Mrs. Graham, at Lady Dash- 
wood's hands. Hesba's head is likely to be 
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turned, and as Leonard listens to the compliments 
paid her, sees the ardent looks of Mr. Bellairs, 
and watches Hesba's fleeting colour and sparkling 
eyes, he bites his lips, and turns away, con- 
fiumed once more for a time with jealous fears, and 
almost regrets that he has led her into these 
temptations. 

As he goes off, he turns to catch another 
glimpse of her, and finds Besba looking 
rather reproachfully after him, so he hurries back 
and says — 

" Well, Hesba.'* 

She looks at the red rose he wears, and replies 
a little proudly, " I said nothing.'* 

" No, but your eyes did. Have you a dance for 
me; is this full, too full? '* and he touches the 
programme in her hand. 

*' Mr. Gary, you know I should not give away 
all my dances ; you know I have kept one for you." 
His face brightens considerably. 

" Thank you, thank you, but only one ? " 

" Well, two, then," replies Hesba, consulting 
her card, where, indeed, she had kept several 
dances, hoping, fearing almost, foolish little 
Hesba, he may ask her. So Leonard gravely 
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writes down his L. C, and goes and leans agaidst 
the wall in the daDcing-room, that he may look 
at Hesba and her partner dance, before he finds a 
partner for himself. 

*' Not going to dance this evoDing, Mr Gary?" 
says a little shrill voice close to him, and to his 
dismay he once more sees his tormentor of the 
morning arrayed as '^ painful • ' Youth. " You 
owe me some reparation for this morning 1 '' and 
«he simpers, with her head on one side. 

'* But I fear you could hardly trust yourself 
to me again, Miss Lamb, after my terrible clum- 
siness, and I am sorry, but ,1 am not going to 
dance this." 

*^ Not any valse this evening?" she asks, 
smiling sweetly upon him. 

** Not many,and for those I have engagements,** 
-says Leonard a little brusquely, for no power on 
earth will induce him to encircle Miss Lamb's 
waist with his arm once more. 

It is towards the middle of the evening. 
Hesba is flushed with happiness, and is enjoying 
ierself as only a young girl at her first ball can. 
She has already valsed several times with Mr. 
Bellairs, and the young sailor has become most 
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desperately smitten. He resolves to learn his^ 
fate from her lips, and with this purpose he leads 
unconscious Hesba into the conservatory, which 
is nearly deserted, and is dimly lighted with 
coloured Chinese lamps. There is a faint heavy^ 
perfume of delicious scents in the air, and the 
music sounds sweetly in the distance ; the very air 
they breathe seems to whisper of love. 

"And now tell me what places you have been 
to, Mr. Bellairs ?" says Hesba, as they sit down.^ 
V India? China? Newfoundland?'' 

" Yes, Newfoundland, but I am sorry I cannot 
accommodate you with India or China, for I have 
never been there.'' 

'* Ah, well then, I suppose you cannot tell me 
much about them." 

" I suppose not," he answers gravely ; foolish 
fellow, his great heart is going, throb 1 throb ! 
throb ! and all because of little Hesba in a satin 

a 

. dress and powdered hair. 

^' Well, then, tell me something about New- 
foundland ? Is it all cod, and nothing but cod ? " 
" Very nearly, except when it's caplin." 
*^ And what may caplin be ? " 
^^ Well, a tiny fish which comes in in shoals- 
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and shoals just before the cod season, and which 
is often used for bait. I have seen caplin so thick 
that they have been washed up by hundreds and 
thousands on the beach with the wash of every 
wave, and if you dipped in a bucket you might 
bale it out as full of fish as of water. 

" I am afraid you are a kind of Gulliver, Mr.. 
Bellairs.'* 

' "Indeed, lam not, it is gospel truth," says 
the young man, earnestly. 

"And what were the men-of-war doing in New- 
foundland, not catching cod, I suppose? " 

" Not exactly, though some of our men did 
that sometimes, but we were up off the French 
settlement, trying to keep the peace between the 
English and French fishermen ; no easy matter 1'* 

" But Newfoundland is English V^ 

" So it is, only by some stupid treaty of late 
years the French have been allowed to fish in 
certain parts, but not to colonize ; they are only 
allowed to settle down for the summer, then when 
the cod fishery is over, and the winter comes, 
they must pack up their traps and go back to lob 
belle France. They leave their buildings in 
charge of the English during the winter, and 
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one captain of a fishing party complained bitterly 
to me of the way in which the English multiplied 
in their absence ; he vowed, but of course it was 
rather a gilded statement, that he left a couple in 
<5harge of his 'jlahesy or drying stages one year, 
and that the next summer when he returned they 
^ad multiplied to the number of forty/' 

Hesba laughs, and then they talk of the West 
Indies and other places where this young fellow 
iias been stationed. 

** If I were a rich man,'^ says he at last, " I 
^should like to have a yacht, and cruise about in her 
with my wife, when I have one ; I would never 
he a moment on shore, and when I was tired of 
-cruising I think I should take to a caravan, and 
drive about the country, like those brush and mat 
sellers one sees/' 

^' That would be a jolly life," says Hesba, ^' I 
-should like it, too." 

" Should you, really ? Then you like sailors. 
Miss Thistlewaite ? " and the young man leans 
forward eagerly. 

The first bars of the next dance are being 
played, but the "Mulligan Guards" seem to 
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have DO attractions for this couple, for neither 
seem to hear a note of the masic. 

" Very much indeed/' answers Hesba. 

He pauses a moment^ and looks into the girP& 
face ; she does not flush at all ; you see she does 
not love him, and instinct seems to fail her in 
helping her to guess what is coming. 

" Would you like to be a sailor's wife. Miss 
Thistlewaite?" 

His tone warns her of danger ; she springs np 
lightly, but he seizes her hand in his ; Hesba will 
not hear him, and jnst as she is moving from him 
the music ceases, and their tete-d-tete is inter-^ 
rnpted by Miss Lascelles passing in on Leonard's 
arm. 

Leonard sees Hesba's hand in the young man's,^ 
and that it is close to his lips, and he gets wild 
and ftngry with the girl, calling her hard name& 
in his heart, and thinks her a heartless flirt. 

Miss Lascelles seems rather pleased than other- 
wise to have interrupted an awkward scene; for 
looking at them from under her half-closed eye- 
lids as she passes, she murmurs — 

^^ I fear we have interrupted Borneo and Juliet,, 
we are not a-propos, Mr. Gary 1 " 
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Leonard is too irritated to reply, and Miss 
Lascelles finds him bat a dull companion after 
this, and longs for the faithful Stanton and his 
£15,000 a year. 

Much provoked, and angry with Mr. Bellairs, 
Leonard and herself, Hesba insists on being re- 
conducted at once to the ball-room ; she will not 
heed the piteous words or imploring looks of the 
<$aptive sailor, but relentlessly sends him off. As 
she is sitting on one of the long low velvet 
couches at one side of the room, Mr. Stanton, 
whom she has avoided all the evening, rather 
ostentatiously mflkes his way up to her. Hesba 
is very cross, she bites her lips and her fan, and 
•even tears the fragment of lace, called by courtesy 
her handkerchief, in her efforts to refrain from 
what she, in a cooler moment, would term ** bad 
language." Mr. Stanton, therefore, is not 
amiably received by her. 

^* I see that you have No. 11 that you can give 
me, Miss This tie waite ; '^ and before she can pre- 
vent it, he has glanced over the programme in 
her hand. Now, Hesba has already refused him 
several dances, but, for some reason or other, he 
irill not take a refusal, though it must be very 
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evident to him that she does not desire him for a 
partner. As he speaks, Leonard's words about 
-claiming a dance with him whenever she chooses^ 

I 

cross her mind, and she says hastily — 

**No, that is also engaged 1" 

Mr. Stanton looks keenly at her. " There is no 
name there. Miss Thistlewaite.'' 

" Do you doubt me, Mr. Stanton ? " And as 
Hesba speaks, she gives a little quick appealing 
look to Leonard^ who is watching them from the 
other side. He crosses at once, and she says, 
*' You are going to dance No. 11 with me, Mr. 
Oary, are you not ? " 

Leonard turns a little fiercely to the man he 
imagines must have been annoying Hesba, and 



says, ^' Certainly, it is so ; Miss Thistlewaite has 
only to name her dance, and I am her partner.^' 

" Then I have no choice but to bow to fate," 
returns the other, and he bows, but smiles dis- 
agreeably, and both Leonard and Hesba see that 
he feels he has been deluded. Unfortunately 
just as he turns to leave them, a slight boyish- 
looking man comes up, and says rather loudly — 

" Oh, Miss Thistlewaite, I have been looking 
for you everywhere ; will you let me change No. 
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10 for some other namber, for I find I have beea 
stupid enough to make two engagements for one 
dance, tmexcusable you know.'^ 

Of course Hesba assents ; and, as she does so,, 
feels she has once more fallen into the hands of 
her enemy, who immediately takes advantage of 
his opportunity, and exclaims — 

" You will, then^ surely not refuse me Tso. 10, 
Miss Thistlewaite ? " 

Hesba looks at him steadily, his attentions are 
most annoying to her, though she kuows he is 
all but engaged to Miss Lascelles, they are so 
studied and so obvious to all ; there is something 
in the man she dislikes intensely, what, she can 
scarcely define, but though at the risk of being 
very rude, she can't make up her mind to dance 
with him, so very quietly and decidedly she 
replies — 

" I fear I must, Mr. Stanton, for I shall be 
glad to sit down." 

He turns away once more, giving a vindictive 
look at Leonard as he departs, with a half-sneer, 
which makes the latter long to wring his neck 
for him. 

Leonard sits by Hesba till No. 11 arrives, and 
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then when the galop is over, he takes her into the 
conservatory. They do not speak, Hesba is 
troubled, and somewhat nncomfortable with 
Leonard, she can hardly tioU why ; perhaps she 
guesses he is thinking of the scene he inter- 
rupted in such an in cipropos manner, and, indeed^ 
as he leans back, and closely scrutinizes hef^ 
these thoughts, most unwelcome, fill his mind» 
His resolves of the morning seem to vanish into 
smoke and dim vapour, and Leonard is once more 
very jealous ; how far has this matter gone, he 
wonders ! Will she presently consult him as to the 
advisability of accepting tbis inflammable young 
sailor? As he is thinking thus, the inflammable 
young sailor himself enters, with a very pretty 
girl on his arm, a sprightly gipsy queeo, with a 
tambourine and pack of cards, which, as they 
enter, she holds up to him, and gaily offers to 
read him his fate. Hesba and Leonard hear the 
words ^' Unfortunate in love," and, as they pass 
the young man's eyes meet Hesba's, he turns 
away, uncomfortably gnawing his under-lip^ 
while Hesba's colour flickers uncertainly, and 
then, under Leonard's enquiring gaze, as quickly 
fades away, leaving her pale and trembling. 
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** What is it, Hesba ? '* he asks, tenderly, as he 
sees her discomfort. She turns aside, and plays 
nervously with her fan. 

" Nothing — nothing ! " 

^*Then T fancy nothing must trouble Mrs. 
Graham far more than it ever does Hesba 
Thistlewaite." 

She looks up at him smiling. 

" Why should I tell you ? '' 

^^ Only because I ask yon, and because I am a 
ftiend.'* 

^^Indeed you are I ^' and somehow then she finds 
Leonard has one of her hands held closely in his. 

*^ Then tell your friend your trouble." 
** But it is not a trouble ; it is over." 
** Oh 1 it is about Bellairs, I suppose ? " 
^* Partly ; but let me go. Don't ask me any 
more questions ; I can't talk about it." 

And he lets her go. Then he sits on brooding 
on the queer uncertainty of a woman's nature. 
What the result of his troubles are I will not 
write here, for I fear they are not very original, 
only what every lover and every husband has 
thought forty times over, and has sometimes 
committed to paper or words, and sometimes and 
rerjr wisely kept to himselfL 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

« The reason why I cannot tell, 
I do not like yon, Dr. Pell." 

The rest of their visit passes away very unevent- 
fully. Hesba is very happy ; she has plenty of 
amusement offered her. Mr. Stanton finally 
makes up his mind to take the fair ^^ Lascelles/* 
as the men call her, for better and for worse, and 
Mr. Bellairs cheers up wonderfully, and com- 
mences a new and most vigorous flirtation with 
Mrs. Dudley, who is nothing loth. 

The two returned home, as they came, together. 
For several days Hesba feels very unsettled^ and 
she is listless about her daily accustomed occu- 
pations, and even a h'ttle cross to Charlie; and 
Aunt Martha, with some justice it must be con- 
fessed, says holidays do not agree with Hesba. 
One day when she has been feeling rather more 
than usually fractious, she meets Leonard's won- 
dering eyes, and straightway takes herself to task^ 
and determines to rouse herself up. 
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It is very, very hot ; still Hesba thinks she will 
carry down a can of hot soup to an old bedridden' 
woman she had promised it to before her visit 
to Everton. 

Accordingly, in her coolest brown hoUand, her 
widest hat, and her shadiest i)arasol, she sallies 
out. She meets a poor woman of the village near 
the gates, who has a large fresh scar on her 
face. 

*^ Good afternoon, Mrs. Coles ; why, what has^ 
happened to your face ? " 

** Oh ! good afternoon to you. Miss Esba; 'tis 
my wen.'' The woman pronounced it warn. 

"Oh, your wen; but I don't see it;" and 
Hesba represses a smile. 

" Lor no. Miss Esba ; Dr. Cann come, and he 
cut 'un out, and I had 'un preserved, Miss Esba 
— ^put in sperits o' wine, you know. But there, 
when I had 'un done, and preserved, I didn't 
like to keep 'um too long, so when my poor sister 
died, and was .buried, I put 'un in the coflSn with 
'er ; buried it you see, miss. Well, 'twas rather 
like follering my own remains to the grave." 

With some difficulty Hesba manages to restrain 
her risible faculties, and duly condoles with the 
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poor woman I rather relieved the celebrated wen 
18 buried, for her knowledge of the ways of these 
simple Devonians tells her she would have been 
expected to inspect it. So wishing her good- 
bye, Hesba hurries on, ' She walks a little way, 
then she hears an odd panting sound close behind 
her, and with great inward irritation turns to see 
the cause, and finds that she is right in her sur- 
mises^ and it is that dreadful little Mr. Evans, 
whose one object in life seems to be to persecute 
her with his attentions, while hers is to avoid 
him, and refuse them. As she has turned, and 
sees him hurrying along in the hot midday sun^ 
she cannot well pretend to ignore him, so is 
obliged to wait until he joins her, which he does, 
looking as hideous as only a young unwhiskered 
^mi very wee little curate can look. He takes 
Eesba's hand in his nasty warm one, and feebly 
tries to press it, but with some energy she resists 
that advance, and merely says ** Qood^morn- 
ing." Then he begins to blush painfully, for he 
^nows he has no earthly right to join her, and he 
must be simply idiotic if he does not perceive how 
unwelcome is his presence, and how she longs for 
Jiim to go away. They walk on silently to* 
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wards the village; he has obtained possession of 
the little can of soap, and Hesba lets him have it 
peaceably, for she does not at all enjoy carrying a 
tin of hot soup on a very hot day, while he is 
placed in the very seventh heaven at the idea of 
being some use to her. The silence becomes irk- 
some, and Hesba says^ though she does not really 
want anything — 

" Do you want me about anything ; to give a 
message to Aunt Martha, or something of that 
kind ? " 

" Oh, no I No, Miss Thistlewaite ; but— but 

% 

I do want something/* 

Hesba looks at him curiously, wondering what 
is coming next, and mentally notes what a sin- 
gularly unattractive young man he is ; how 
different to Leonard Gary, who is never hot or 
hurried. 

^' Well, I am sure if there is anything I can do 
for you I shall be most happy to do it, only tell 
me what it is," Hesba replied, carelessly, and 
stops to pick some wild roses she sees in the 
hedge. He does not offer to help her, but when 
\^he sees she has three or four of the pale buds in 
her hand, cries ecstatically — 
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** Oh, do give me one of those, Miss Thistle- 
waite. You don't know how I shall value 
it." 

** Indeed I will do nothing of the kind ; there 
are plenty in the hedge, Mr. Evans, if you wish 
(or any — help yourself.'* 

" No, no ; you give me one," and he tries in 
his awkward floundering way to seize one, and 
after some diflSculty he does so. Hesba will not 
struggle, but she is very angry, and cries — • 

'* Well, at any rate I did not give it ; you took 
it" 

He smiles complacently, and places the poor 
little flower in his button-hole, then he turns to 
her again ; and though she is very angry, and 
will not answer him, he tries hard to ingratiate 
himself with her. 

Presently he says, as he wipes his moist face 
with a pocket-handkerchief laden with patchouli 
— ^how Hesba hates the smell of patchouli. 

*' Miss Thistlewaite, are you fond of a rural 
life?" 

** I am sure I don't know ; and 1 don't think 
I care," she replied, very shortly. 

*^ Ah, I — I thought perhaps you might not be 
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ad — adverse to leading one with some suitable 
oaEopanioDy some kindred spirit, and — ^^ 

" With the man in the moon, for instance I ** 
Hesba ejaculates, and thinks, ^^ Is the man mad ; 
I wonder what on earth he is talking about ? '' 

Perhaps she looks her amazement, for he ex- 
claims, 

" No, don't look so frightened." 
. Hesba stares at him. 

<« Frightened I Good heavens ! Does he think 
a little man like him can frighten me," so she 
answers — 

<^ Thank yon, Mr. Evans, I am not at all 
alarmed, except for your mind, which seems to 
have slipped out of its balance ; perhaps the hot 
weather," she continues, sympathisingly look- 
ing at him. He shakes his head dismally, and 
Hesba really begins to feel uncomfortable. 
" Have there been any mad dogs about lately ; 
has he been bitten" — ^but he goes on — 

*^No, no, Miss Thistlewaite. If my mind is 
upset it is because of you,^' he cries vehemently. 

Hesba thinks, "Poor innocent me. Why, 1 
get out of his way whenever I see him. I never 
have anything to do with him unless I can pos* 
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sibly avoid it, aod yet be says that I am the 
cause of his mental derangements/' Overcome 
by the truth of these thoughts, Hesba exclaims — 

'* Why, Mr, Evans, I never speak to you if I 
can help it.'* 

**No, no; and that's just it. I — I am very 
unhappy, Miss Thistle waite." 

*^ Well, I am sure I am very sorry for you ; 
but I do not well see how I can help it." 

** Ob, yes, you can," and even tears rise to his 
already watery blue eyes. "Ton — you, should 
you mind marrying me. Miss Thistlewaite ?'' 

** Marry you, Mr. Evans ! Good heavens I 
Yes, I should very much indeed," and the girl 
starts back in utter amazement, her blue eyes 
wide open. 

He looks utterly annihilated, and murmurs — 

** I was afraid you wouldn't ; but couldn't you 
— ^you just try to — to like me just a very little ? " 

" No, I couldn't," she answers quickly, for she 
i^eems to dislike him tenfold now that he has put 
his ridiculous passion into words. 

He sighs drearily, and seems to become even 
hotter than he was before. Then looking up she 
sees, to her annoyance, Leonard strolling in his 
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leisurable way towards them. She bites her 
lips, and almost wishes the wretched little curate- 
may have a fit, or anything to prevent his ambling 
along by her side in that stupid, ridiculous way 
of his. In a few moments Leonard has joined 
them ; he looks quietly at the couple, shakes 
hands with the little curate, seems amused at his 
evident shyness and her discomfiture, glances 
quickly at the rose in his button-hole, to the little- 
buds in her waist-ribbon, and then looks at 
Hesba scrutinisingly, and all this without letting 
her see him do it. 

" Going into the village 5^' he says. 

** Yes,'' cries the curate eagerly. 

*' No ! " cries Hesba. 

" Oh, Miss Thistlewaite you said you were, and/ 
that I might accompany you.'' 

'^ Well," answers Hesba, somewhat wearily, ^^ I 
am going home ; I have changed my mind, and 
why not?" 

** Oh — oh — ^I am sure — you know" — stammers 
Mr Evans, for he dimly perceives Hesba is 
much bored with him, and that there is a 
treacherous twiilkle in Leonard's eyes; but 
hoping against hope that this is not the case, he 
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feebly suggests — ** Well, my own business will 
wait so— so — if you, you do not mind, I think I 
will turn back with you.** 

» 

But this does not suit Hesba at all. She has^ 
had quite enough of him for one day^ and the 
laughable remembrance of his proposal is still 
vividly imprinted on her mind, so she exclaims 
hastily, " Oh, no, Mr Evans, that will never do I 
for how will Granny Hall ever get her soup if 
you do not take it for me ? " 

His hopes fall to zero, and meekly and 
resignedly the poor little put-upon man turns^ 
with the tin can in his hand towards the village, 
casting wistful glances round each minute at 
the much-relieved couple he has quitted. 

The pair walk on silently awhile, then Hesba 
ejaculates, "Curates ought to be abolished bylaw!'*' 

*^ Disestablished in fact ? " 

" Anything to get rid of the genus, especially 
young and meek ones ! '* 

** Ah I Well I thought you two seemed to have 
been exchanging great civilities, small talk,, 
flowers, and so on I '* 

" Did you I ** and Hesba will not gratiiy him 
by declaring the true state of affairs. 
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" Do you like that little man, Hesba ? " This 
is said very earnestly and quietly. 

** He likes me/' replies the girl evasively, the 
.Uood slowly mounting to her face, and a sup- 
pressed smile playing on her lips. 

^^That is painfully evident, but is not an 
Answer to my question.'' 

Hesba looks up, and sees a kind of hidden 
oarnestness in Leonard's face which she feels 
very anxious to baffle, why, she cannot quite 
define to herself, so she answers half mischiev- 
ously. 

** He is a very charming little man !" 

** La donna 6 Mobile 1 A few moments ago he 
was to be utterly abolished, and — " 

^' Well then his manners, not himself," in- 
4;errupts Hesba. 

" Ah — well — they never appeared to me in that 
light before, * Live and learn,' says the proverb, 
or if it doesn't, says the proverb 1 have made.'' 

"And so," continues Leonard after a pause, 
during which Hesba has been thinking about 
Mr Evans, and mentally comparing him with 
her companion, " and so Mr Evans would like 
jou to be his wife ? " 
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^'I never said sol^' exclaims Hesba indig- 
nantly. 

** No, but your looks said so when I met yon^ 
and his equally betrayed him,** 

** I am going to tell yon nothing at all about 
anybody's looks, and all I have got to say is that 
Mr Evans is a charming little fellow, as I said 
before." 

" Unmitigated little ass I " exclaims Leonard 
Gary angrily, and Hesba darts from him to join 
Uncle Walter under the yew trees, and to escape 
further questioning. When she has her arm safely 
tucked in under his, she turns and laughs 
merrily, crying out — 

" Mr. Gary, Mr. Gary, I do like him very much 
indeed ! " Leonard turns angrily away, and 
throws away his cigar, but does not deign to 
answer her. 



/ 

/ 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Ai r9 



o'est l' amour, l' amour qui fait tourner 



LE MONDE." 



After this little episode, Leonard and Hesba 
seemed mutually to avoid each other; he is, 
perhaps, unreasonably irritated, and some of the 
old provoking love of teazing seems to come upon 
her, as it did in the days before they signed the 
truce. After a day or so of this behaviour, 
during which Leonard remains seemingly per- 
fectly unmoved, her mood changes, and Hesba 
begins to pay him all sorts of little attentions; of 
these also he takes no manner of notice, beyond 
what common civility requires. She lays his 
paper in the arm chair, where she knows he will 
read it; having duly cut it, he merely says ^^ thank 
you,'^ and does read it, and Hesba is disap- 
pointed. Then she arranges fresh fruit for him for 
breakfast, and places the plate opposite his chair, 
knowing his weakness for these things, and he 
takes it as a matter of course, though well. 
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knowing who has put them there. So it 
goes on, till one evening at tea, something 
having pnt her out, Miss Pye launches forth 
on the topic of Hesba's misdoings ; the vials of 
her wrath are emptied on the unfortunate girl's 
head, and Leonard hears it all. Mr. Fortescue 
has, as usual, beat a hasty retreat. 

Perhaps it is that Hesba's visit to Everton 
has spoiled her a little, for she can no longer 
listen in silence to the coarse remarks on her 
dependence which Miss Pye heaps upon her. 
Leonard, after attempting one or two depre- 
catory remarks, thinks the storm will pass 
quicker if he remains silent. 

After her first quick retort, Hesba jumps up 
and leaves the room, feeling utterly humiliated 
before Leonard, She rushes into the garden 
the very instant she can escape, and hurries 
off to a pet nook of her own where she 
generally carries all her joys and miseries, 
either to rejoice or brood over, as the case 
may be, and it very often is the latter. She 
throws herself down on the grassy slope between 
the two trees, and gives herself over to the 
rare luxury of a good cry, for Miss Pye's hater 
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fal words keep ringing in her ears over and 
over again. How unkind^ how bitter they 
were^ and before Leonard too. And as Hesba 
thinks it all over, a fresh paroxysm of weeping 
overtakes her, and she lays her head down on- 
the cool grass, wishing she could sob the dull 
proud ache away. 

** Isn't that rather a fatiguing amusement, 
this kind of weather, Hesba?" She looks up, 
and, to her unfeigned disgust, sees Mr. Gary 
standing close to her, looking down earnestly at 
her, yet with a half-smile on his lips. Hesba 
retreats behind her hands again, for she is pain- 
fully conscious that however lovely weeping 
heroines in books may look, she has the con- 
venient knack of looking supremely hideous when 
she cries ; her nose being apt to rival a peony in 
colour, and her eyelids partaking of the same 
cheerful hue ; being, at the same time, extremely 
puffy. Leonard repeats his question, and Hesba 
shrugs her shoulders impatiently ; only too 
anxious to get rid of him she exclaims — 

" I am not crying because I like it, or for 
amusement, but because I am miserable ; nowy 
please, go away ! " 
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She feels his dark eyes looking down upon her, 
and feels how they must be taking in her ntter 
abjectedness, so she cries again fiercely, as he 
doesn't move, *^ Can't yon go away, instead of 
standing there looking at me like a " 

How her anger would have prompted her to 
finish her sentence, I know not, but Leonard, 
smiling slightly, finishes it for her. 

*^ Like a fool, I suppose you were going to 
say? '' 

Hesba does not condescend to answer, but 
watches him through her fingers, and sees him 
take out his cigar case and slowly select one 
after a somewhat careful examination of his whole 
case. He asks her permission gravely, and, obtain- 
ing it, proceeds to light his cigar in that easy non- 
ehalant way of his which always kindles some- 
thing between anger at his laziness and ad- 
miration of his coolness in Hesba. When the 
cigar is nearly finished, and Hesba has somewhat 
recovered herself, he looks about him for a 
convenient resting-place ; this he soon finds, and 
sits down close to her, saying, " Have you for* 
gotten yet, Hesba ? *' 

She stops to consider : ** Forgotten what ? '^ 
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He takes a few more puffs. Hesba watches 
the filmy blue circles of the fragrant smoke widen 
in the summer air, and disappear, while he 
seems to find something very interesting in 
her face, for he watches it intently as he replies^ 
" What I said about that little parson fellow.'^ 

** You were very rude I" she answers evasirely, 
flushing. 

" And you were very aggravating ; come, 
confess it'* 

" No, I was not/' contradicts Hesba, flatly. 

^^ Do you mean to tell me th^t it was not very 
aggravating for you to say he was a charming 
little man, and that you liked him very much ?'' 

** No,^' ' replies Hesba stoutly, *^ for it Ik 
true/' 

" Truths are not always pleasant." 

8he looks up in his face and answers, *^I 
do not possibly see how that truth can be un- 
pleasant/^ 

** Oh 1 '^ and he smiles somewhat sarcastically. 

"It is of no use for you to sit there saying 
^Oh' to me in that way I" exclaims Hesba, 
angrily. " Now, are you going to let me pass 
or not ? I want to go away.** 
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He takes his cigar from between his lips, coolly 
flicks the. ashes from it, and replies, as ha doea* 
so, " Well, on the whole, no, I think/* 

Hesba is very angry, but is too proud to push 
past him, sa she sits down, and tries to feel she 
does not care ; she is not successful, and she 
bursts forth, *^ I think you are very rude indeed, 
and it is very unkind and ungentlemanlike of you 
to torment me when you see how miserable I 
am ; it is bad enough to be tormented by Aunt 
Martha without ^^ 

^^ Your aunt is a brute I " he ejaculates 
fiercely, 

**You have no right to abuse her to me," 
answers Hesba; whereat Leonard looks. rathec 
astonished. Suddenly he jumps up from his 
lounging attitude, throws away his cigar, and 
goes over closer to her. 

Hesba watches him, very much surprised, and 
begins to wonder what is coming njaxt ; shei is 
not long left in doubt, for Leonard kneels dowfi 
on the bank by her, and taking one of her banda, 
whispers, ** Hesba, little Hesba." 

A sudden trembling fit seems to seize her, she 
feels her head droop, and her colour quicklj 
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rashes to her temples. She does not answer, and 
he continues, ^' Am I really unkind, little Hesba; 
answer me, love — ^look up ? " 

He raises her head with one hand — she 
lifts her eyes to his — she sees that they are 
dim with moisture, and, as she hears his words, 
a wild surging stream seems to rush to her heart 
and thrill through every nerve ; and she listens 
wildly for his next words. 

"Tell me, Hesba, am I too indolent — too 
wicked for you to love ? '* 

" Oh, my love, my love ; 1 have loved you this 
long time I ^' her heart wildly answers, but 
Hesba cannot put it into words and tell him so ; 
but her face speaks for her, and as his arms 
press her closer and closer to him, and he draws 
her head close down to his shoulder, she feels on 
fire; as if her heart must burst with this 
strange new joy. He does not speak for some 
moments, neither does Hesba. When he does, 
his voice comes hoarse and husky, ** My darling, 
my darling, so you do love me after all?'' 

Hesba is too full of joy to answer more than 
^' yes ; ** she only clings to him closer and listens 
Little Hesba, only trust me, and you shall see 
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how I will loye you ; you shall be- my little 
guiding star, to keep me right. Ah I if you only 
knew how I feared you did not love me, how I 
thought that little parson — '* 

" And I was only laughing I '' she whispers, 
*^ for I could not see how it could concern you 
about him and me.'' 

*^ Everything about you has concerned me, 
darling, ever since that evening we were together 
in the wood, the day you had been on the walL 
Do you remember ?*' 

Ah, did she not remember? and had not a great 
many of her heartaches dated from that evening. 
Hesba disengages herself from his arms the 
better to see his face, and, as she sees his dark 
eyes, full of love, fixed on her, she trembles all 
over again with that strange new joy ; then, as 
doubts flit across her mind, Hesba whispers — 

*^ Mr. Gary, Pm very bad tempered ; Pm not 
a good girl, Pm — '' 

** Hang good girls I '^ he mutters. You are 
my ideal of what 1 wish my wife to be ; a little 
less fond of parsons, perhaps, but still my ideal 
little wife ; and, as to temper, why the way you 
stand Miss Pye's tongue sometimes is a perfect 
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fiiyetery to me ; and, love, in paarrying me, you 
will no^ many a good^ good-tempered man, bnt 
yon cam make me what yon will, little Hesba^ if 
only I have your love. Promise me, promise 
me,*' and he catches her fiercely, " that you will 
never love another man like me I '* 

Hesba looks up in his face, and feels how 
utterly weak she is in the face of this great 
passion ; and, as he holds her tightly, waiting 
ioT her answer, and piercing her through and 
through with his jealous gaze^ she answers him 
Mid promises. 

And the pale moon looks down on them and 
smiles ; the evening breeze plays through the 
yews ; the acacia blossoms nod and waft sweet 
fragrance to them, and Hesba feels at last her 
fate has come upon her. 
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CHAPTER XV I. 



** For there's nothing half so Bwedt in life. 
As love's yonng dream." 

MOOJIE. 



It is very little past five o'clock this bright 
Bttmrner's mc^rning. Hesba lies awake ; she can- 
not sleep for happiness, and the echo of last 
night's words thrill through and through her in 
one joyful refrain. Do the birds really sing 
more sweetly than usual ? Are those early 
morning rays of sunshine really more golden ? 
Have the roses really a sweeter fragrance as they 
dance and nod in the morning breeze, or is it 
the girl's love-lit fancy that makes her think 
to? 

She cannot lie there any longer, her love makei^ 
her restless, so she springs up and draws in a 
long deep draught of morning air at the open 
window, then has a plunge in the fresh cold 
water which awaits her, and finally emerges from 
her room, fresh and sparkling as a dew-bathed 
rose. Down she goes to the garden, and there, 
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to her no small surprise, but great delight, she 
finds Leonard ; he, too, seems to find something 
unusual in the morning, for he, who is generally 
the last to appear at breakfast, is now down 
first He goes eagerly to meet her, and the 
two saunter ofif into the woods, silent with 
happiness. Hesba loves the very feel of his 
strong arm round her waist, the touch of his 
rough coat against her cheek, and she rejoices in 
the fact that she has given herself up to be 
wholly his. 

"And you do not repent this morning, 
darling ? If first thoughts are truest, second 
ones are wisest P' he whispers, drawing her 
closer to him. 

" No, I do not repent, why should I ? You 
are very good, and you are very fond of me I^' 

^* I am very fond of you, but not at all good, 
Hesbal" 

She looks up at his tone. 

" How about a certain conversation we had 
together over a certain bonnet, when you said — ^ 

" Never mind what I said, I was young and 
foolish then, Leonard I " 

"Ah I exactly three weeks younger than yoa 
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^re now ; and so you have altered your mind ; 
liow is that ? '' 

*^ Why, you made me, of course ! '' 

** Darling, and you think you love me enough 
to go away anywhere with me ; to Demerara even 
if necessary ?'* 

" Anywhere, Leonard/' 

He raises the sweet young face to his with both 
his hands, and I should be sorry to say how 
many kisses he takes. Hesba flushes ; you see 
her love is very young yet, and he watches the 
becoming colour come and go, loving her all 
4;he more for these sly blushes. " But I am very 
jealous, love, you know; can you trust yourself 
to me ? " 

'* I think so," she murmurs softly, " for you . 
will never have cause again to be jealous, you see ; 
I belong to you entirely now.'' 

"Aye, and nothing shall separate us evermore, 
my love, my love/* 

They walk on through the winding wood paths* 
constantly returning to the same ones, but never 
noticing where they go, so occupied are they with 
^ach other. 

" Then you will not mind living with me in 
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• • • • — ^" 

Demerara ? " he says presently, for he has been 
telling her his plans. Now he thinks he will no 
longer lead a wandering, unsettled life, but will 
go oat once more to Demerara, lire on the estate, 
Hiud take his share of the management. 

*^ Yes, I believe I should like it. I would live 
in the moon with yoa, Lennie," and she lays her 
cheek down on his arm, then she goes on, ^^ and 
ril try to make you such a useful little wife ; I 
can cook a little, you know ; I can make an 
omelette. Do you like omelettes?" 

Leonard says he does, very much indeed. 

** How often do you think you could eat one 
for breakfast, Lennie ? Every day ? " 

*' Well, not every day I think ? '' 

" Every other day ? " 

" Well, every other day, perhaps ; especially if 
you carried out the rule to be found in * Alice 

« 

through the Looking Glass,' with regard to 
jam." 

" Now you are laughing at me I You know 
we might make a change, and have one for luncb 
instead, sometimes." 

He laughs out heartily at these early houses- 
keeping laws of hers, and answers — 
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** I fear I might develop a very fierce temper 
tinder a too severe course of omelettes, Hesba." 

She pretends to pout, and he continues, ^^ Bat>. 
dear, there will be no need for you to cook, yott 
forget that I am not poor ; we shall not be very 
immensely rich, still we shall be far from poor." 

^* Shall we not?'' Now Hesba has never 

» 

thought at all about it. Somehow in her day- 
dreams she has always imagined herself as marry- 
ing a very poor man ; it sounded more romantic,^ 
perhaps. Leonard reads her thoughts, for he 
says — 

" Your ideas turn Tennyson-wards, thus, * She, 
a simple village maid. He, a landscape painter.' *^ 

" No ! Surely, Leonard, you would not have 
me end as the ^ simple village maid ' did ? " 

^* Gk)d forbid ! " and he presses her very closely 
to him and kisses her. " But you know, love,, 
we shall have lots of servants ; you will not want 
to cook, unless it is to amuse yourself, or for a 
iittlejoke; you can have any amount of black 
people about you.'* 

Hesba makes a wry face, **Will they all be^ 
black?" 

** You would not have them blue, would you ? ^ 
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"No, but white." 

** Well, Eessie, I have seen a great many 
ladies who had brought out white servants 
with them from England, but they always 
turned out more troublesome than they were 
worth. After a time they gave themselves airs, 
got married, or went back to England in a 
huff. It is better to trust to the black people, 
who make capital servants. I dare say I could 
^et you a nice charming young heathen Chinee 
to wait upon you, or a slim Coolie woman, with 
big bangles and lots of jewellery." 

"What fun it will be; and you are sure we 
shan't be eaten by cannibals ? " 

For Hesba has very vague ideas, it seems, 
as to the whereabouts of Demerara, and the 
manners and customs of the Demerarians. 

" Well, not unless it is by the mosquitos," 
and he laughs at her ignorance, and proposes 
giving her a geography lesson directly after 
breakfast Hesba says there is nothing she 
would like better, so they adjourn to the house 
in search oi the said breakfast, for love-making 
^eems to be an appetite-giving occupation. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Three or four happy weeks of courtship passed 
on, uneventful to all except these two. In 
after years they seemed to Hesba as but one day, 
so quietly, so quickly did they pass ; each was 
happy resting in the other's love. Then, one 
morning at breakfast, Leonard comes down and 
finds a letter for him with the London postmark, 
and in Lawrence's handwriting. As he reads it, 
he glances at Hesba, who is watching him, for 
she sees quickly there is something in the letter 
he holds which annoys him. 

" What is it ? *' she asks, somewhat impatiently, 
after a pause. 

" A letter from Lawrence ; he is in London ! ** 

" In London ? " 

^^ Yes, and wants me up there on business at 
once.'' 
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" Not to-day ! 

" Yes, as soon as I can get away, little one." 

** Oh, Leonard ! and must you go ? " 
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Bos^aar 



" Yes, indeed I must ; you know I wrote out 
by last mail to tell him of our engagement and 
my future plans, how I meant to live in the colony. 
Well, it seems that there is some capital which 
must be invested in new machinery, and other 
business matters which have to be immediately 
attended to, so he came back by the next mail, 
and is in London waiting fo? me." 

"Why didn't he come down here atones?" 
asks Miss Pye, looking up from watering tho 
tea-pot. 

'*He is a business man, you know. Aunt 
Martha, and thought it would lose time, I sup- 
pose ; anyhow, there is no help for it, disagree- 
able or not I must go to London to-day, and by 
the first train I can catch." 

Miss Pye, who is one of those persons who seem 
to be a perfect walking dictionary of useful and 
general information, produces a minute train 
time table, and with one lean forefinger slowly 
points to a row of figures. *' There, Leonard, the 
12.30; that is the earliest you can possibly 
catch, and, as it is express, you will get up to 
London soon after five o'clock ; will that do ? 
You see Devonshire is such a terrible long way 
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away from London." And Leonard says it will 
do. After breakfast, as Hesba is looking very 
dismal and dejected, Leonard pats his arm round 
her, saying — 

^* Come, little one, before I need pack up my 
traps I have a good hour, which we will enjoy to- 
gether, and I have something to show you, love; 
4shall we go into my smoking snuggery, or out 
into our old nook in the woods ? '' 

" Away to the woods, away ! " quotes Hesba, 
trying hard to be a little cheerfuL 

" Then the woods let it be," and off they go 
till they come to the fallen tree where Hesba'ai 
little unruly heart had first found its master. 
They sit down, and he draws her head down on 
his breast, her soft brown hair mingling with the 
darker locks of his beard. 

** There is no occasion to be so upset, Hesba, 
you know ; it will only be for a day or so, and 
then I shall come back, with Lawrence, too, my 
only brother, love ; I wonder if you will know us 
apart 1 '* 

" Of course I shall, how could I ever mistake 
any one for you, love ! " cries Hesba, indignantly. 

<^ Do not be so sure, our father often made 
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mistakes, and sometimes, just before his death 
illness, got very cross about the difficulty of 
discerning between us/' 

" He must have been blind, I should think I '* 

*^ Indeed he was not. But look here, love, 
see what I have here," and he shows her, ia 
a case, two large oval lockets. Each has a 
word -on it in pearls and blue enamel ; on one 
is the name " Leonard^^ on the other " J5es6a,'*' 
and as he touches first one spring, then the 
other, she sees that in each locket is a beauti- 
fully coloured photograph of each of them; 
round each, also, lies encircled a slight gold 
chain. 

" How lovely 1 oh, Leonard ! " an4 she claps 
her hands like a child with pleasure. 

"There, love, that one with my photograph 
and name is for you, the other is for me. I 
shall wear mine always, you must do the same." 

"Indeed I will," and her delight is pleasant 
to see. 

He clasps the locket round her neck, whisper- 
ing, " Never take it off, Hesba, and I will promise 
you the same. Now what are you going to give 
me in return ? *' 
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Her eyes open wonderingly, " What can I give? 
I have nothing you would care about/* 

" Have you not ? '* 

She thinks a moment, " No, nothing I '* 

"Not even one kiss, of your own free will ; ' 
for Hesba has never yet kissed him herself. 

Slightly flushings she raises her head, and 
with her pure young lips presses her first kiss 
on his, and at her touch Leonard seems to thrill 
all over. 

At noon he leaves her, hurried in his last pre- 
parations by Miss Pye, who has a mortal horror 
of missing a train, and skirmishes around the 
couple with a hat box and railway rug even in 
this hot weather, with one of the maids follow- 
ing her, who holds a pocket flask of sherry and 
a packet of sandwiches, which, after pursuing 
Miss Pye with for about half-an-hour, she finally 
leaves out in the midday sun, to become tepid at 
their leisure. 

When Leonard has at last successfully dis- 
appeared, minus the sandwiches and railway rug, 
which he has confided into Hesba's hands to 
smuggle away, the whole world seems a Hjjalr to 
the girl ; she does not in the least know what to 
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do with herself, and is at last thankfal to Undo 
Walter when he calls her in, and mildly entreats 
her to hunt through a weary file of dingy look- 
ing books, for additional legends concerning 
Gaudama Budha^ a gentleman Hesba had never 
even heard of till now, and who flourished many 
centuries before Christ, having for his friends, 
contemporaries and acquaiotances, gentlemen 
and ladies who did not disdain to spell their 
names with an unlimited number of capital A!9 
as a commencement — thus, AAAh; this search 
rather amused her, at first, but I fear Uocle 
Walter's scholarly notions were much scandalised, 
when Hesba,' rather worn out with quaint details 
respecting the said Gaiidama Budha, fell fast 
asleep, with her head on a heavy quarto edition 
of the biography of Gaudama's maternal Grand- 
mama* 

** Ah well 1 '*,^and Uncle Walter quotes to him- 
self an old well-worn proverb about old heads 
and young shoulders, which you and I, dear 
reader, are very tired of, and should be glad 
never to hear again, but then one must not hope 
for too much in this world. 

Several days pass away slowly enough to this 
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little maiden ia love, of oars, and then Leonard 
writes to say that he and Lawrence will be down 
that same day to stay for a little time. At the 
words a ^^ Utile Ume^^^ Hesba grows hot and 
wretched ; can it be he means afterwards to go 
away for a long time I But, glad to have him 
at any price, she put away all anxious conjectures 
from her, and prepares for Leonard's coming with 
huge supplies of roses, honeysuckles, and other 
flowers from the garden's luxuriant stores ; and 
fills every available basin, jug, and jar with the 
scented blossoms till the house is sweet from 
roof to floor with their perfumes, and Miss Pye 
sniffs it up, muttering, with a remembrance of 
old grievances — 

^^ Better be learning to darn your husband*s 
socks than be wasting time in this fashion." 

" Not till he is my husband, Aunt Martha ! '* 
and Hesba sings *^ Widow Macree," louder 
than ever over the flowers, and then 
starts off upstairs to "adorn,'' and put on 
the soft creamy dress with pale blue knots 
which she knows Leonard is so fond of. She 
is listening as she puts . her finishing touches 
for his firm strong step on the gravel outside^ 
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still she doesn't bear a man's tread, the foot- 
step is not familiar to her, therefore it does not 
strike upon her ear. She wonders after a time 
at the delay, knowing that the train mnst have 

been due at L some time, and that the pony 

is by no means slow in reaching Desborough,. 
when he knows a good feed awaits him when he 
gets there. Bather tired of waiting about up- 
stairs, and supposing the train is very late^ she 
goes down slowly, the drawing-room door is 
slightly open, there she sees, as she supposes, 
Leonard standing alone, and really turn- 
ing over the leaves of a photograph book. 
Hesba rushes madly in. 

** Oh, I am so glad you 'are come back ! It has 
been so lonely without you/' 

** Indeed ! " And as he turns his face towards 
her, Hesba sees a look of blank amazement 
and utter unrecognition, and yet it is Leonard's 
face ; then it flashes across her that this must 
be Lawrence, and she shrinks back, covered with 
confusion, feeling hot and awkward. 

Then this most uncomfortable likeness of 
Leonard says, ^^And 1 suppose that you are 
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Eesba Thistlewaite, and have mistaken me for 
Leonard, is it not so ? " 

**Yes, yesl*' she exclaims, glad to explain 
her hasty abrupt entrance in any way, ^ But,*' 
and she looks up shyly into his face, ^^ are you 
quite sure that you really know yourself from 
Leonard, do you never get up in the morning and 
make a mistake about your identity ? '' 

He laughs heartily, ^' No I hardly so bad as 
that, but, joking apart, there are very few people 
who do know us apart." , 

But then Hesba feels as if she were doing 
her Leonard an injustice in mistaking him for 
anybody else, even for his own twin brother, so 
she says, a little warmly perhaps — 

^^ I never should mistake you for Leonard now; 
my Leonard is so handsome, and so—" 

"And I suppose," he answers in, an amused 
tone which reminds her so strangely of her 
lover, and vibrates almost painfully on her 
nerves — 

" You did not really mistake me for him 
just now?" 

" Yes I did, but that was in a minute's glance 
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at you, and — and I expected Leonard, not yoiu 
Oh,, where is he? Isn't he coming to-day ? " 

** Are you sure that he is not come already ? '* 
he asks mischievonsly, and draws nearer to* 
Hesba, "and that I have not been playing a 
trick upon you all this time ? " 

"Oh, have you? Do tell me! is it you,, 
Leonard; or is it only Lawrence ?'* she cries 
hastily, full of auxiety and an uncomfortable 
longing. 

He laughs out heartily. " Ha, ha, little Misa 
Hesba, you see you do not know who I am ? '* 

At the sound of his laugh, Hesba recovers her- 
self, and turns angrily to him — 

" I know you are Lawrence, now ; he never 
laughs like that, his is a low, quiet laugh, quite 
diflFerent. Where is Leonard?" she continues* 
** He promised to come to-day." 

** He is in London, and starts for Glasgow 
to-night." 

"For Glasgow?'' 

" Yes, about some new sugar-making machi- 
nery, vacuvm pans, if that tells you anything^ 
Hesba ; it has to be seen to, so he has sent me 
down to make acquaintance with my little sister ;, 
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and now don't yoa think that jast till he comes 
back, you can make belieVe that I am Leonard, 
I will try and act the part well, and—" 

But Hesba is too angry and disappointed to 
stay and listen to any more, she flies out of the 
room, almost knocking down prim little Miss 
Pye, who, at the announcement of Lawrence's 
arrival, had hurried off to don a new and re- 
splendent lilac cap, and is now entering the 
drawing-room. Her collision with Hesba is all 
but too much for the demure spinster^ and she 
consoles herself in between her pantings to 
recover breath, with describing Hesba's many 
failings and extraordinary aberrations of temper,, 
to Lawrence, .who listens mildly bored. 

And now concerning this extraordinary like- 
ness which exists between these two brothers, it 
is simply marvellous. They each have the same 
wide open brow, clear dark complexions, pene- 
trating dark eyes — if there is a difference at all, it 
lies in the fact that Lawrence very rarely looks 
one straight in the face when speaking, while 
Leonard's eyes meet yours as clear and trusting 
as the daylight ; in the characters of these two> 
lies the great difference, where Leonard is care- 
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less of moDej-making, and takes life easy^ 
Lawrence is keen and shrewd, with one eye open 
always to the main chance^ and in pursuing his 
money-makiog avocation, he would count it but 
a small sin to err a little from the truth, to 
deceive a trifle, in order to clinch a bargain. 
Now Leonard, though somewhat inert at times, 
would scorn a lie and hate it as leprosy; his 
way of life is open and honest; neither to lose 
or to gain would he swerve for one instant 
from the truth, and this is the line of action 
he expects in others, for deceit and untruth he 
has no mercy. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Lawkence stays amongst them; he reuews his 
acquaintance with Miss Pye and Mr. Fortescae, 
bat the latter is never at ease with him as he 
is with Leonard, there always seems to rise up 
some bar between their thoughts. Lawrence does 
not think as Uncle Walter thinks ; as for Miss 
Pye, to her one brother is as good as another, 
^^ and better," as the Irishman said. Hesba 
hardly knows what to think of him. For 
Leonard's sake, and because the blood that 
flows in Leonard's veins flows also in Law- 
rence^s, she tries to like him^ but this imlike 
likeness of Leonard is a trouble and a mystery to 
her; there is something strangely perplexing to 
her in the strange flxed way this man watches 
her at times. When near her his eyes never 
seem to leavd her, and this disturbs and troubles 
Hesba, whose thoughts are full of Leonard. 

Is it the mysterious twin nature in this man f 
I wonder, for Lawrence is already wildly in love 
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with Hesba, strange as it sounds. Even in these 
few days he has known her it has come upon 
him, and, losing all thotight of faithfulness to his 
brother, Lawrence's only thought is how he may 
tell his love, and if it be possible wean her from 
that other love which he, in his littleness, thinks- 
must be such a paltry love in comparison to his 
own. As yet Hesba guesses none of this, and is 
only, as I say, disturbed by the strange intensity 
of this man's gaze on her at times, but, un- 
consciously, she has little trust in him. 

Lawrence has been in Desborough more than 
a week, Leonard is still in Glasgow, and little 
Hesba is still longing for him. They sit out one 
of these afternoons, when the very fact of 
existing is a pleasure, so full of life and hope^ 
and brightness and sunshine is all around. 
Aunt Martha is still knitting vigorously at 
one of the long and appallingly thin worsted 
legs which seem to occupy her attention so 
exclusively, and to be her one object in life to 
complete. Lawrence is sitting with her, pre- 
tending to be her very polite companion, but in 
reality is watching Charlie and Hesba, who, close 
to Mr. Fortescue, are playing " Go-bang.*' When 
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Charlie has beaten her " to fits " as he calls it, 
and before they begin another game, Hesba leans 
over Uncle Walter's shoiilder to find out what 
he is reading, and what it is in the newspaper 
that seems to concentrate his attention* to. 

" Caught in the very act of wool-gathering ! 
A penny for your thoughts, Uncle Walter I " 

" My dear I " and he looks up a little startled. 

" Now you hypocritical old uncle, do you mean 
to tell me that you were reading those advertise- 
ments, and really and truly cogitating over them. 
Has Eno's fruit salt, with the picture of those* 
two ridiculous bare-legged children, been oc- 
cupying your attention for these last twenty 
minutes ? " 

*' My dear, I don't in the least know what you 
are talking about, or who Eno was ; was he a 
philosopher ? " 

*^ Perhaps he was as regards advertising his 
nasty medicines everywhere and never taking 
any himself, but read and you will see for 
yourself," and she points to the well-known 
advertisement. " Perhaps it was this, Uncle- 
Walter, you were thinking about, '* and her eyes 
twinkle as she lays her finger on these words*^ 
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^^ Listen, Aunt Martha^ something in your line I 
should say, listen — ^ Wantedy in a gentleman's 
Jamilyy board and lodgmg by a/n, elderly gentle^ 
many whose valuable Christiam, example would 
be considered a sufficient remv/neraHon for ths 
ubove.^ " 

Even Mr, Fortescue hears this, and joins the 
general laugh, but Miss Pye remains silent while 
they laugh, at last she says, severely— 

^* I can see nothing to laugh at ; your merri- 
ment seems to be very much misplaced. I 
iihould consider it a rare blessing to offer the 
paltry considerations of food and lodging to such 
a man as the writer must be/' 

" Paltry, but necessary,'* chimes in Lawrence. 

"Then why not answer the advertisement. 
Aunt Martha. I am sure I would do my little 
best to render his life intolerable — ahem, agree- 
able I mean, if he came here," and the boy winks 
wickedly at Hesba. 

" Because this house is not mine, nor yours 
either Charles, so it is not for us to settle who 
are to be the guests, and — *' 

Perhaps Lawrence guesses there is thunder in 
ihe air, for he join^ in quickly — 
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"Now, Miss Pye, with many apologies for 
offering my humble opinion at all, I beg leave to 
observe that the chances are that that advertise- 
ment is put in by some obnoxious, chaffy young 
clerk, in some office or other, just for the fun of 
the thing, and to see how many letters he will 
get in reply." . 

** Ah, perhaps so, there is no knowing what 
wickedness such men are capable of; such 
mockery to imitate the words of a highly 
Christian man I " 

And Miss Pye puts on her Sunday expression 
of pious stomach-ache and sighs, while Charlie 
confides to Hesba, that ^' Aunt Martha^s mouth 
is watering already for the highly Christian 
gentleman,^' then " Go-bang'' once more occupies 
his attention. 

As tea is brought to them, and Hesba is 
pouring it out by Uncle Walter's request, for 
Miss Pye is in serious difficulties with the skinny- 
looking calf of her stocking, and is lost to the 
world and Christian gentlemen for a time in the 
agonies of dropped stitches, the garden gate 
opens, and two slim, pretty girls come towards 
the party ; they are Elsie and Grace Howard^ the 
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daughters of the rector who preaches the sleepy 
sermons on Sundays, but they are not at all 
«leepy ; quite the contrary. 

^^ Jnst in time, Elsie^ for a cup of tea^ before 
the tea-pot succumbs under the renewed attacks 
of the tea-kettle I " cries Hesba, brandishing her 
tea-pot at the two. 

" Water is a very good thing outside one, Hesba, 
but if it is to be in a tea-cup, let it be in my 
neighbour's, not mine 1 '' replies Elsie, as she 
shakes hands all round, and Uncle Walter^ 
though he sees these girls two or three times a 
week, is wondering, in his absence of mind, who 
on earth they are. The other sister, Grace, seems 
bubbling over with suppressed merriment, and 
Miss Pye's august presence alone restrains her 
from unfeigned laughter. Presently Hesba 
asks — 

'* What is it, Gracie ? something has happened 
to amuse you, let us share the joke ; we like jokes, 
don't we Lawrence ? " 

^^ By all means, and laughter is infectious, you 
know/' 

" Oh, it is nothing very much, only rather 
funny; you know old Mrs. Helmore? *' 
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" What the old girl of eighty, who still calls 
•herself an orphan ? *' cries Charlie. 

"Yes; well she has just lost her daughter, 
who is sixty, and when Elsie and I went down 
just now to condole with her, she said — * Lor 
Miss Howard, I knowed I never should rear 
Jane,' this was too much for me, and I had to 
retire behind the old woman's currant bushes, 
while Elsie said the proper things, and I haven't 
finished laughing yet.'' 

** What age would Jane have attained, I 
wonder, by the time she was ^ reared I ' " says 
Hesba. 

^*Who can tell I By the way, Miss Pye," 
says Elsie, " have you heard Mr. Evans is going 
to leave us." 

*^ Leave the parish I do you really mean it ? " 

^* Yes, indeed, he told papa so this morning ; 
he goes in three months time.*' 

" Why is that ? " 

" Well, Gracie knows more about it than I do, 
he confided his reasons to her," replies the girl, 
nibbling daintily at a scrap of cake and laughing. 

'^ Speak Gracie I *' laughs Hesba. 

^^ Well, I met the forlorn little man, looking 
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in the most miserable state, in oar kitchen garden 
this morning, with his collar all awry, and his 
fiice in the terrible state of damp warmth which 
seems natural to it." 

^* Poor Mr. Evans, it is very weakening to 
perspire so freely ! '* sighs Miss Pye. 

Gracie makes a comical face unnoticed, and 
continues — 

" I asked him why he must leave us, and he 
said ' Miss Grace, of late a terrible trouble has 
come upon me, but I cannot speak of it, for it 
concerns not me alone,' and he looked so pain- 
fully dismal as he spoke, that I laughed at him, 
but he said it was no laughing matter, but 
though I asked him a great many questions, he 
would not tell me what his chief trouble was. 
He said he had been thinking of leaving for some 
time on account of this matter, which weighed 
him to the earth, but he had finally decided to 
leave Desborough only this morning, for his 
landlady's family had become too much for him. 
He lodges, you know, with Mrs. Jones, and she 
possesses nine flourishing ofi'springs, all under 
the age of eleven, and he complains that their 
united bowlings during the twenty-four hours of 
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the day are more than he, in his care-oppressed 
state, can stand ; then this morning there came a 
climax, he found Jemima Ann, aged four, 
nursing his clean, starched surplice, with a dirty 
red scarf tied round it for a sash, and on his 
remonstrating, he was calmly requested * not to 
wake dolly.' " 

" Yes/' and Elsie continues, ^* that was not 
all, for George Augustus, age uncertain, was at 
the same time washing down the stairs, which 
greatly needed that operation, with Mr. Evans's 
big bath sponge, and he was unreasonable enough 
not to like it" 

" Poor little man, it is hard for family cares 
to oppress him, when the family is not even his 
own,'* says Lawrence, quaintly. 

** I wonder what the trouble which weighs 
upon him is ? " wonders Grace. 

** Been popping the question, and the young 
party won't have him," hazards Charlie. 

** I daresay that is it, but who could it be P'' 

Hesba colours slightly, and is for the first time 
glad Leonard is not here. 

*^ Miss Pye, I fear you have had a hand in 
this," says Lawrence, gravely. 

B 
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The spinster looks up sharply^ but his face is 
perfectly imperturbable, and the others happilj 
maintain their gravity^ so she simpers a little, 
taken in by his gravity. 
• *' What can you mean, Lawrence ? '* 

*^ Why, that the little blind god has been play- 
ing tricks with Mr. Evans on your account.'* 

" Oh, Lawrence I " and she gives a little laugh^ 
by no means displeased that such a thing should 
be deemed possible. 

" From what I have heard since I have been 
here, how he used to* be a very constant visitor, 
and now has left off coming suddenly, I am sure 
it must be. Oh, hard-hearted Miss Pye ! '* and 
Lawrence manages to look grave on the side oi 
his face nearest her, while he deliberately winks 
At Charlie with his left eye, who, no longer able 
to contain himself, throws himself back on the 
grass and goes off into fits of laughter. 

" What are you laughing at, Charles ? " asks 
Miss Pye, suspiciously. 

^' Why at Mr. Evans, of course," answers 
Charlie mendaciously. 

This little episode over, Elsie Howard informs 
them all of the object of her visit, namely to form 
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an impromptu picnic for the next day bat one. 
Her proposal is received with acclamations, for 
Charlie's holidays are drawing to a close, and 
Hesba, since Leonard is gone, has been leeling 
life rather flat. 

" Where is it to be, girls ? " cries Charlie. 

" Oh, at C Rocks, the usual place for such 

^mall entertainments, you know ; we shan't b^ a 
very large party ; only father and mother and a 
very dreary old aunt of father's who has inflicted 
herself on us for six weeks, with her pre- Adamite 
maid, who offers to teach Gracie to darn her 
stockiDgs, but she wou't learn ; but of course the 
maid won't come, let us hope the aforementioned 
stockings will engage her attention. We asked 
Mr. Evans to come, and he won't, and we asked 

two of the officers from E , and they will ; 

one is young, very unsophisticated and dull, the 
other is by the way accused of being a great 
flirt, but I must say he looks a goose." 

^' How severe we are," says Hesba. ** Well 
that will only be eight or ten, counting four of 
us, for I suppose Uncle Walter will not leave 
dear Gaudama Budha for a whole day !" 

** Gaudama who ? " asks Elsie. 
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** Oh, only a friend of Uncle Walter's ; no one 
you know, I am afraid.*' 

*' Let him come, too, if he likes ; there will be 
lots of room and lots of lunch I *' 

" His appetite is very small, but his presence 
would not be pleasant, for he lived a good many 
centuries ago, dear, before the tower of Babel I 
fancy, or thereabouts.*' 

"Then, requiescat in pacCy^* replies Elsie,^ 
quaintly. 

And the two girls rise to go a'Way, leaving it 
arranged that in sundry vehicles they are to meet 

at C Bocks on Thursday, at about one o'clock^ 

and Lawrence politely reguides them home. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

" I know a maiden fair. 

Beware, take care 1** Lokofellow. 

Hesba is busy in among her roses, clipping ofiE 
here a dead rose, there a dry leaf, fidgeting about 
among them, and making believe to be very busy, 
with her mind full of Leonard, and wondering, 
with a strange little unaccustomed heartache, 
where he is, and why he is so long in coming 
back, for vacuum pans are very vague ideas to 
her, and in fact she does not much believe in 
them. On a rustic garden bench near her, 
Lawrence is sitting watching her, his mind full 
of bitter envyings of his brother, and of a wild 
desire to gain Hesba at all costs, even of brotherly 
honour, for Lawrence is not a good man, and will 
go any length to satisfy his heart's desire. 

Hesba is looking very pretty and very piquant 
in her large gardening apron, with its deep 
pockets, over her pretty blue cambric dress, with 
her wide, shady hat, sheltering her pretty face 
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from the too impertinent sunbeams, who love to 
peer under at her, and touch her fresh young 
cheeks with a browner, ruddier hue than nature 
has bestowed on them ; she is, all unconscious of 
Lawrence's love for her, taking all his attentions 
as merely coming from one who is so soon to be 
her brother. 

** You take a lot of trouble about those wretched 
roses, Hesba," says Lawrence, coming and stand- 
ing by her. 

" Thfey aren't wretched, they are very good 
ones ; look at this Marshal Neil, and tell me, if 
you dare, that it is wretched 1" 

" Well, but anyhow, roses are stupid things to 
waste so much time and trouble on, when there 
are plenty of poor miserable bachelors like myself 
to be kind to, and -to lavish attention on.'* 

" I daresay, but I like the roses better than 
the bachelors!" and the portrait of little Mr. 
Evans is irresistibly brought before Hesba's 
mind. 

" Better than some, perhaps — better than 
Leonard, eh ?" and he looks sharply at her. 

She looks up a little surprised, " What non* 
sense you are talking, as if I could like anythin 
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or anybody in this world as well, or even half as 
well, as Leonard/' 

« Not half as well ? " 

" No^ not a quarter." 

He bit his lips. " Then you do not care for 
me very much ? " 

" Yes — I like you ; you see you are Leonard's 
brother, and so I cannot help it.'' 

He turned aside with a muttered^ and not very 
pious exclamation between his lips. 

Hesba is aghast^ then she exclaims angrily, 
'* I think you are very wicked ; what have you 
to annoy you, to make you say such a dreadful 
thing? I never heard Leonard say such a 
wicked thing as that I " 

This speech does not tend to restore his temper, 
as may be supposed, but he still stands by her 
glowering, and with an ugly black look in his 
face ; then anxious to propitiate her, he says — 

"You must forgive me, Hesba; I made a fool 
of myself, don't think of my words any more.*^ 

" No I won't, if you won't say them any more,'* 
she replies simply. 

" You do care for me a little, Hesba ? *' 

" Yes; a little." 
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** But I want you to care for me a great deal P* 
and he kuits his brow. 

" Well, perhaps I shall in time. Eome was 
not built in a day, yon know." And she snips 
off a faded rose with much apparent care. 

Certainly this traitorous love-making of his 
does not seem successful, and he does not advance 
matters much by suddenly asking — 

"What is that gold locket, with those blue 
letters on it, you always wear so carefully ? '* 

Her hand closes tightly over it, as over some- 
thing sacred, and she dislikes speaking about it 
much, even to Leonard's own brother. 

" It is a locket I am very fond of, and therefore 
always wear,'' she replies. 
. '* Yes, I suppose so, but who gave it you, and 
why are you so fond of it ? '' 

She answers quickly, " Leonard gave it me, 
that is why I am so fond of it.'^ 

" Pooh I '' 

" No, it isn't pooh at all ! " and her eyes flash. 

'^ So if Leonard gave you a blacking brush, or 
a reaping hook, you would treasure them for his 
sake, on that principle ? '' 

" But he wouldn't give me a blacking brush or 
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a reaping hook either, so I should not be called 
upon to act up to my principle, which is never- 
theless an excellent one/' 

'^ Oh, doubtless, all women's principles and 
reasons are most excellent ! '' 

^^ I think yon are most disagreeable this morn- 
ing, and if you were a little boy I should tell you 
you had got out of bed the wrong way this morn- 
ing, and if you were Charlie I should box your 
•ears/' 

*^ I wish you would." 

*^ Then if you wish it I certainly shall not, and 
now good-bye ; and let me recommend you to try 
and get into a better temper before to-morrow, 
80 that you may make yourself agreeable at the 
picnic ; for if you do not improve before then, 
I think we shall all wish you elsewhere." 

He watches her return to the house, with no 
pleasant look in his eyes, and mutters, "Little 
devil I " as she disappears, then he sits down on 
his bench again, and is lost in uncomfortable 
reflections for the rest of the morning. 

The next morning dawns as sunny and bright 
as any heart could desire. Moist Devon has been 
very liberal with her sunshine this summer, and 
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seems to have put all her rain cloads in her ' 
pocket till another time. Hesba has been in the 
larder very early with old Rebecca, packing up 
unheard-of quantities of dainties; pasties, pies,, 
cakes, and turnovers, till, if Mrs. Howard's party 
numbered nearly forty instead of about a dozen, 
there would still be ample provision for all. 
'Charlie also has been helping—" helping to stow,'** 
he calls it, as he sits on one large packed 
hamper, and in spite of a very excellent break- 
fast, crams turnovers and raspberry puffs till 
one would imagine his interior must greatly 
resemble a confectioner^s shop. And the pres- 
ence of all these goodies within him does 
not in the least seem to incommode him, or 
prevent his jumping about and getting in every:* 
one's way, just as if his repast had been of 
the lightest. Fearing, however, that he may- 
not be able to get up a good appetite again byr 
lunch time, he announces his intention of walk- 
ing on to C Rocks, so Miss Pye, Hesba andi 

Lawrence have the pony carriage to themselves. 

Shortly before the appointed time they arrive and 
find that one instalment of the party is already 
there, in the shape of the pre-Adamite auat 
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belonging to the Howards, Elsie, and a yonng 
and loviog couple, who, the girl explains, she 
met on their way over, and insisted on joining 
the party, on the principle that the more the 
merrier. But the young pair are engaged to be 
married shortly, and are so painfully taken up 
with each other, and so much in love, that I doubt 
if they add much to the merriment of the enter- 
tainment. Miss Pye quickly seems to find a con- 
genial spirit in the aunt. Miss Sonder, and just 
then the two officers from the barracks at E — 
drive up in their dogcart. 

One of them is a little, wee, slight, girlish- 
looking man, with blushes that would put many 
of the fairer sex to shame. He seems to exist in. 
a perpetual state of shyness and dread of being 
spoken to or looked at, a feeling, no doubt, which 
will soon wear off, for it is not one of the charac- 
teristics of most officers, as, indeed, can be 
remarked in the person of his companion. Captain 
Tyrell, who is essentially a ^^ lady killer,'* and, if 
he is not, thinks he is, and that, of course,, 
amounts to the same thing. 

Captain Tyrell is extremely handsome, with a 
long, sweeping, fair moustache, and keen grejr 
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eyes. He affects rather loud plaids for the material 
of his shooting coat, his collars make one dread 
each instant that he may be strangled, and he 
waves about at times a highly-scented Handker- 
chief, remarkable by its large striped and spotted 
red border. Oh, fashion, what have you not to 
answer for, on account of your outrages on good 
taste ! 

Captain Tyrell at once saunters up to Elsie, 
whom he already knows, and occupies himself in. 
giving utterance to a collection of rapid compli- 
ments, which, however, she does not take as such, 
for she considers them as so many insults to her 
understanding, and, indeed, she is not far wrong. 
Presently Elsie will not listen any longer, so she 
says to him, a little brusquely, "Now, Captain 
Tyrell, if you will be sensible, you may stay and 
help me, but if you are going on saying these 
foolish things, please go away and talk to — 
to — well, my aunt. Miss Bonder." 

" Heaven forbid !" he exclaims languidly. 

" Then be rational, and help me to unpack one 
of these hampers. See, Hesba This tie waite is 
-already busy with hers. We have left all our 
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servants behind,. because we want to enjoy our-^ 
selves." 

" Miss Howard, anything to oblige you. Though 
not much in my line to be rational, I will do my 
best/* 

" No, I should think not. Now, please, cut 
these cords with your penknife, and then you may 
undo them, if you like." 

" How kind you are," and the young man 
stoops to do her bidding, not unwillingly, for he 
finds Elsie rather more piquant than the general 
run of young ladies. 

" Oh, be careful ; see, you are putting your 
hand right into a raised pie; and there, see, there 
is another pie close to your thumb ! " 

Captain Tyrell hastily withdraws his hand, ta 
which several succulent morsels of pie jelly are 
attached. As he wipes off the jelly he glances 
tenderly at the chicken pie, saying — 

"I always have such an affection for game pie." 

" That game pie is made of chicken, Captain 
Tyrell I " 

*^ Ah, indeed. Still, game pies are to memory 
endeared in my case." 

** Why ? " and the^girl raises herself and standi 
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looking at him, with a few silver forks and a 
mustard pot in her hand. She looks at him as if 
she fully expects some maudlin sentiment. 

" Well, you see, I was quite a young fellow ; I 
<;alled myself a man then, but I was only a hoy, 
and it was in the Crimea, and we officers had not 
many luxuries or dainties^ any more than the 
privates ; so a jolly good fellow, the Duke of 

B d sent out a heap* of good things for us, 

all sorts of appetising comestibles, and they 
were fairly distributed among the officers. Well, 
I, and a chum of mine, got a game pie between 
us ; it fell to our lot. Now, would you believe 
Miss Howard, that though we immensely enjoyed 
the game pie, the object of both our desires was 
the large dish it was made in.'^ 

" Why ? '^ asks Elsie, who begins to be amused. 

" Well, if you will excuse me alluding to such 
a thing in your fair presence, we were very short 
of washing utensils, footpans^ and as we both 
gazed enviously at the pie, it occurred to us both 
that that game pie dish would so comfortably 
hold one foot at a time, and we coveted it We 
agreed, after some discussion, to draw lots for the 
thing, and so we did." 
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" And I hope you won it, Captain Tyrell ! " 

" Indeed I did, and ever afterwards used it, 
to my great comfort." s 

Elsie looks up at him a little saucily, and, 
pushing up her pretty red lips, she says, ^' Not by 
any means the first time you put your foot into 
it. Captain Tyrell/' 

The gallant officer, who had expected some 
sympathy, looks up a little angrily at her, but he 
cannot resist the mischievous twinkle in the 
sparkling hazel eyes, and he is obliged to laugh 
himself, saying — 

" Ton are very complimentary/* 

" I meant to be/' 

They find that this very interesting little con- 
versation has so occupied them that there are loud 
cries of "Now, you two, make haste, everybody 
is waiting for you and the bread." 

Meanwhile Mr. Smylie, the shy little man, has 
irretrievably ruined his reputation in polite 
society, and has caused peals of laughter on one 
side of the table-cloth, for there is no table, and 
dark, thunderous looks on the other ; for being 
seized upon by Miss Sender to get her a tumbler 
of milk, he has, in his haste and nervousness^ 
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givGD her a brimming bumper of Mayonaise^ 
sauce. She thinks he did it on purpose, having 
no confidence or opinion whatever of officers, and 
she glares fiercely at him, while poor Mr. Smylie 
blushes, apologises, and says, humbly — 

*^ Eeally — ^hem ! Miss Sonder, I do not know 
where my eyes could have been." 

And Charlie whispers mischievously to him, 
" I think she would like to say a bad word about 
your eyes, Mr. Smylie." 

At lunch, Hesba gets next to Captain Tyrell, 
and opposite to the engaged couple, who seem to- 
fancy themselves in private life, for they bill and 
coo like a couple of geese. 

" Don'tyou think engaged people great bores ? '* 
asks the gallant captain, with his mouth full or 
Mayonaise. 

Hesba looks up to see if he means to be per- 
sonal, and knows that that is her present state in 
life ; but, following his gaze with her own, she 
sees the foolish young couple opposite, who are- 
endeavouring to eat their dinners with an arm 
round each other^s waist. 

** No,'^ replies Hesba, merely for the sake of 
contradiction, ^'I think it is a sweet sight 
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to see them gazing into each other's love-lit 
eyes." 

She says these last words so perfectly demurely, 
that the irresistible Captain Tyrell does not find 
oat she is laughing at him, but he looks some- 
what boldly into Hesba's face, saying — 

"It certainly is a sweet sight to look into 
lovely blue eyes like yours, MissThistlewaite." 

" Thank you/' replies Hesba, very shortly, for 
she does not appreciate such full-blown compli- 
ments. He sees she does not like it, and goes 
on — 

" But you must not be angry. Miss Thistle- 
waite ; you know your eyes are lovely." 

" No, I do not ; suppose we talk about some- 
thing more amusing than my eyes ; you seem to 
forget that I see them every day." 

" And you forget that I do not." 

** Well, then, let us talk of something else." 
The wfather? " he asks, provokingly. 
Certainly, you would not be an Englishman 
if you did not take to that refuge of the desti- 
tute.'' She laughs. 

**I am afraid you are difficult to please." But 
then, anxious to make friends with Kesba, 

8 
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though still casting longing glances Elsie-wards, 
makes himself most agreeable, and ends by 
making his companion like him very much 
indeed, in spite of his supreme self-confidence. 
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CHAPTEB XX. 

" Wild words wander here and there ; 
God's great gift of speech abused 

Makes thy memory confused." Tennyson. 

" Will you come for a little walk with me, 
Sesba ? " says Lawrence, after lancb, when they 
are all lying about the grass, or standing idle in 
a sort of do-nothing stage. The lovers alone 
have taken themselves off to the cool shades of 
the wood, there to discuss Dan Cupid. 

*^ Yes," she answers, slowly, but she looks very 
disinclined to move and rise up from her comfort- 
able position under a wide-spreading copper beech, 
but Lawrence is persistent, and they too also go 
off in an opposite direction to the others, for they 
neither of them wish to interrupt their love con- 
ferences. 

** Is there nothing to be seen here, nothing to 
lionize ? '' asks Lawrence. 

** Nothing at all beyond these rocks and this 
stream — surely you can't wish for anything 
prettier. I have been to Rocks, I should 
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say, on an average, six times every summer^ bat 
I never yet have met with an adventare, or seen 
anything more than I tell." 

"They should get up something exciting on 
purpose for picnic parties,'* he answers, watch- 
ing her intently, and merely for the sake of say- 
ing something. 

" Well, once upon a time a photographer did 
take up his residence in a caravan just by the farm- 
house over there, and used to offer to photograph 
picnicers at Is. per head, but his productions 
were always dismal failures. I remember once 
coming here with some people called JBoberts, 
and they brought with them among the other 
people, a remarkably sweet young dandy from 
London ; I never thought he could have been a 
real ' swell '—is that the proper slang word for 
what I mean ? — for he was full of airs and graces, 
always had scented pocket-handkerchiefs, and 
hem-stitched ones, and his shoes were always of 
varnished leather— for every day use, I mean. 
Well, we were just having our lunch, and Mr» 
Leigh, that was the name of the smart young 
dandy, had been fussing about and complaining 
of the gnats, and the flies, and the caterpillars^ 
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and heaven knows what besides^ till every one 
wished him back in London^ when the photo- 
grapher made his appearance. Of course we all 
«aid we should like to be photographed, and Mr- 
Leigh began to pull down his wristbands, pat his 
hair, and generally furbish himself up, then he 
struck, what was to his mind, a most interest- 
ing attitude, but to ours an utterly senseless 
one, on an empty hamper. The grand finale of 
this was, that just in the middle of the opera- 
tion, the lid gave way, and in went Mr. Leigh ; 
you should have seen the photograph which was 
the result. We had all laughed so that our 
faces were absurd, and then he came out with 
five legs, and the rest of his body utterly hidden 
from view; Mr. Leigh got very angry when we 
all said we should like to have some printed to 
keep as remembrances of him." 

'* Served him right, such men ought to bo 
«hut up in a milliner's shop I " 

All this time these two are walking on, and 
getting further and further away from the rest 
of the party. Then, as of course this subject is 
uppermost in her mind, Hesba begins to talk 
about Demerara, she beguiles Lawrence into 
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telling her all sorts of little things aboat the life- 
out there ; this he does willingly enough. It is 
tormenting pleasure to him, as they walk, to 
watch her pretty eager face turned towards his,, 
drinking in every detail of her future life, but 
when she mentions Leonard's name Lawrence is^ 
silent, he will not speak of him to her, his face 
overcasts, and he looks black and gloomy; at 
last, as if unable to bear it any longer^ he cries — 

" You talk of nothing else but Leonard and 
Demerara 1 *' 

" Yes — '' and Hesba does not notice in her 
happiness that her companion is angry, " I am 
always thinking of the time when we shall live 
in Demerara, and be so happy all the livelong 
day ! " says the girl, with dreamy eyes fixed far 
away among the bracken fern. 

" And you will like Demerara? '' he says, loot- 
ing even blacker than before. 

" Oh yes, yes, yes, when I am Leonard's wife ! ** 
She brings her little hands together with a clear 
ringing clap, and happiness beams all over her face. 

He stamps impatiently on the ground, " Hesba, 
I hate to think of the time when you will be 
Leonard's wife I " 
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Utterly amazed, she stares at him, then an 
imploring look comes into her sweet girl's face, 
she stretches oat both her hands and takes his 
intreatingly — 

"Oh, Lawrence, why? Don't you like me? 
Will you not have me for a sister ?'' 

*^ Before heaven, no I'' he cries, the thick 
knotted veins standing out on his temples. 

" Don't you like me, Lawrence ? " she says, 
piteously. 

" Like you I why, Hesba, to my sorrow, my 
grief, I love you, love you," he repeats. " Leonard 
does not know what love is ; give him up, Hesba, 
forget him. Oh, my darling, I have never loved 
till now ; forget Leonard and he will forget you, 
and take me, I — " 

" Lawrence ! " and her cry rings out clearly 
and indignantly, but he does not heed her. 

** Leave Desborough, leave them all here, come 
with me, Hesba, and I will be all to you ; you 
shall never know what it is to long for one mortal 
thing. I love you, Hesba, oh — I love you; if 
you will not be kind to me my heart will break, 
for, till I saw you, never — " 

** Lawrence, you are mad I What are you say- 
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iDg to me I" cries Hesba, standing up before him, 
her face pale with emotion, Bcorn curling her 
pretty red lips, and her eyes cold with disdain. 

*'What am I saying to you? Why that I 
love yon, my darling! don't be cruel tome !'* and 
he attempts to put his arm round her, but she 
throws him off. 

" How dare you insult me so ? What have I 
done or said, that you should think me so fickle. 
Am I not Leonard's ? Do I not love him more 
than anything that breathes in this world ? Do 
you think you,*' and she says that one last word 
with such clear, cruel disdain, " that you could 
make me forget my Leonard ? Ko, never — 
never ! More than that, I can never like you 
again, no, never ; your hateful words of dis- 
honourable love come between us, you have been 
false to him, do not dare come near me — go ! " 
and her eyes fiash dangerously. 

Is this laughing Hesba ! Soft-eyed and loving* 
as he has known her hitherto? Is this angry 
woman with flashing eyes, little Hesba ! Is it 
not some play she is acting, some pretence of 
uprightness — can he have heard aright? 

'* Oh, Hesba, hear me ! '' he pleads. 
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" Hear you ? '' and she turns from him. " No^ 
not one word, you have spoken too many already* 
Go, I tell you.'' 

*'0h, my love, how can I live without you? " 

'* I am not your love ; do you dare to say those 
words to me when I tell you to go ? *' 

Utterly crestfallen, he, standing looking after 
her as she goes, suddenly exclaims, in cowardly 
fear, " Shall you tell him, Hesba? " 

«'What? Who?" 

" Tell Leonard of this— this— " 

" Of your faithlessness, your dishonourable 
conduct ? No, I am no tale-bearer ; I shall not 
make mischief between you, though you forget 
what is due to me." 

And, at her words, he throws himself down 
upon the grass, gnashing his teeth and clenching 
his hands in impotent rage ; she does not deign 
to look at him as he lies there, but she walks 
away proudly, angrily, with somehow — ^for Jtiesba 
is a " very woman " — a kind of strange anger 
against Leonard, that he has left her this long 
while, and so exposed her to Lawrence's 
treacherous love. Her heart is very hard 
iow^urds this brother of his; she looks upon 
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him as a very Jadas, she can find no excnse for 
him, and indeed there is none. As she thinks 
over all this terrible mad scene, she sits down on 
a fallen tree, and buries her face in her hands ; 
she cries bitterly, filled with shame at the bitter 
remembrance, and longing so greatly for Leonard 
to come back to her. 

" My darling, what is the matter? Why are 
you crying so bitterly?^' says a voice, and Hesba 
looks up, exclaiming passionately, ** Did I not 
tell you to go ! how dare you come back to me ;. 
gOj g<>> go, I hate the very sight of you I " 

" Hesba I '' 

The tone of voice shows her her mistake, and, 
rising quickly, she throws herself into his arms. 
" Oh Leonard, Leonard, are you come back 
at last I'" 

And feeling his strong arms around her, Hesbx 
begins to cry worse than ever. 

'* What is it, darling ; why are you crying like- 
this ? Are you not glad to see me ; look up 
love," and he raises the tear-stained face very 
tenderly. 

" Of course I'm glad to see you, Lennie^ so* 
glad that I hardly know what to do with myself^'* 
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answers Hesba, ignoring the first part of his 
question. ** Oh, Leonard, you must neyer go 
away again I " 

His brow clouds for an instant. " Well^ 
love, we will talk of that by-and-by, but now 
answer — tell me why were you making a perfect 
waterfall of yourself ? " 

" I cannot tell you, Leonard. I don't want 
to; don't ask me." 

" And why not ? " he asks in a piqued tone. 

*' Because — because — well, because I don't 
want to tell you/' 

"And why not?'' he asks again. 

" Oh, Leonard, * Trust me not at all^ or all 
m allJ " 

" Not a happy quotation, Hesba ; don't quote^ 
Vivien's words; do not compare yourself with 
her, little one." 

** Well, not if you do not wish it Lennie, but 
trust me, darling, I was crying about nothing 
that can come between you and me, so what can 
it matter ? " 

So Leonard is forced to be content ; then he^ 
says — 
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" And you do not seem to be surprised, and 
<lo not ask me what brought me back so sud- 
denly." 

" No, for I have been hoping, wishing, ex- 
pecting you every hour since you left ; but how 
did you find out where we were to-day ? " 

" The faithful Rebecca, of course. Dr. Smith 
was driving this way as far as Helsley, 
130 he gave me a lifb, and I walked the 
rest; now tell me all about Lawrence, I 
hope you two are great friends." And he sits 
down on the tree and draws her closely to him, 
so that her head rests on his shoulder. Hesba is 
quite happy now ; she is quite determined that 
he shall not know anything of Lawrence's be- 
haviour to her, and is even now wondering how 
she shall answer his questions. 

'^ Oh, I don't know," she says at last slowly, 
^' I suppose he is very much like other people/' 

But she flushes scarlet as she answers thus 
mendaciously, and feels Leonard's keen eye upon 
her. So he says, *' I am afraid you do not 
like him so very much then, Hesba?" 

*' Not as much as you, darling," and she 
nestles closely to him. 



\ 
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*'No, I did not expect that; still, I hoped you 
two would have been great allies." 

There is nothing to be said to this, so Hesba 
very wisely remains silent for a time, then ex- 
claims, " We had better go to join the others, it 
is past four — no, I see, nearly five ; they will be 
thinking of tea ; come, let us go to them. I 
suppose no one has seen you yet ? ^' 

" Yes, Mrs. Howard ; it was she who told me 
which way you had gone, but she said Lawrence 
was with you.'* 

" He was at first, and then I walked on ; I 

■ 

don't know where he is now.*' 

So they join the rest of the party, and help to 
make the great big fire, where they boil the 
kettle according to the orthodox fashion. Tea 
is begun, and when they are half way though it, 
hospitable Mrs. Howard cries, " Mr. Cary, where 
is your brother; I have never seen him since you 
came ; he was with you Hesba, where is he 
now ? " 

Leonard says, of course, he has never seen 
him, and Hesba, looking a little confused, ex- 
plains that he left her in the wood, and she has 
not seen him for some time. Thinking, however^ 
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that six foot two is quite capable of taking care 
of itself, none of the party trouble much, so when 
tea is well over, and thej have idled away another 
hour or so, the picnic party stows itself into the 
various carriages and traps for that purpose, and 
drives homewards. Hesba is in the seventh 
heaven as she drives home in the gloaming, lean- 
ing back in the tiny pony trap which they have 
to themselves, silently, but with one hand tight 
clasped in Leonard's, and eyes that wander 
dreamily from his face to the rosy-tinted land- 
scape, then back again. When they get home, 
as they alight^ old Bebecca meets them, and puts 
a note into Leonard's hand, saying, "Mr. 
Lawrence gave me that; I told him you had come 
quite onexpected like, and he off's like a crow 
and says as how I'm to let you have the letter to 
wons't." 

The letter merely says that Lawrence is gone, 
private business of his own calls him away ; he 
does not say what, but Leonard is not to imagine 
it has anything to do with estate matters, it is 
simply private ; and he very probably will not 
return to Desborough before sailing for Demerara 
again. Leonard, not being very conversant with. 
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his brother's private affairs, does not wonder, 
^nd simply makes the letter into a pipe light, 
bat Hesba very shrewdly guesses that she has 
something to do with this sadden private business. 
Secretly, however, she is intensely relieved that 
Lawrence has had the good taste to take himself 
off oat of the way. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

" Or only look across the lawn, 

Look out below your bower eayes, 
Look down, and let your bine eyes dawn. 
Upon me thro' the jasmine leaves/' 

Tennyson. 

Sings Leonard, a few morniags after, as he throws 
up a handful of gravel against Hesba's window^ 
She peeps out at him from among the heavy 
clusters of roses and honeysuckle trails, and throws 
down a full-blown rose at him. As he catches it,, 
he answers — 

" Come down, Hesba, I want to talk to you 
seriously/' 

She leans out, resting her face on her hands. 
" But I don't like serious talks, they are always 
unpleasant; just as one knows quite well 
what to expect when a friend says, ' I think it 
my duty to tell you,' or, ' I think you ought ta 
know ; ' these kind of beginnings always por- 
tend something very disagreeable ; suppose I 
stay where I am." 
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" Madam Hesba, yoa could not look prettier 
than where you are; still in this oase distance does 
not lend enchantment to the scene, so like a 
darling come down and don't teaze any more.^' 

" The great Pangandrum shall be obeyed 1 '^ 
and Hesba hastily dons her wide garden hat, and 
in less than two minutes is standing by his 
side. 

" Now don't let it be too serious/' she says, 
coaxingly. 

** 1 am afraid it must be a little ; now don't be 
a little goose, but listen to what I have to say, 
which I hate to say as much as you will hate to 
listen," he says, as, with one arm round her, he 
leads her to a garden seat. 

" What can it be that will be so dreadful ; are 
you going to marry Aunt Martha instead of me ? 
Are those awful vacuum pans come to grief? ' 
Have you lost all your money? " 

" No," he says, a little shortly, " now be 
sensible and listen, He^ba." 

So Hesba listens, and does not like what she 
hears. 

^^ Hesba, I am afraid that I shall have to go out 
to Demerara before we are married. There, now I 
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have told you the worst ; I have kept it to my- 
self ever since I came back, for I thought we 
would be quite, quite happy together before I told 
you." 

" Oh, Leonard I" and Hesba is too troubled to 
say more. 

** Yes, my darling, I am afraid I must. We 
shall both have to go out, and then — for I shall 
not have to stay more than a month — I shall come 
back alone, and our marriage in September need 
not be put off. It will not be so very long, 
Hessie ! '' he says softly. 

" Oh, Leonard, yes it will, but couldn't we — 
can't we — ^' and she hesitates, hardly liking to 
put her thoughts into words, but Leonard reads 
them like a book. 

'^ Can't we be married first, you mean, love?*' 

" Yes," says Hesba, very softly. 

He sighs, drawing her closely to him, " No, I 
am afraid not ; I must go at once, and the house 
out there wants a lot doing to it, they say, and I 
could not wait here ; we are both wanted out there 
at once." 

^^ Could not Lawrence go alone ; no one wants 
him^' says Hesba, emphatically. 
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" You forget, love, our new compact that we 
are both to share the troubles and auxieties ; it 
is not to be as it was in the old days." 

" Oh, Lennie, it is very selfish, but I feel I can- 
not let you go again ; you were away ten days, 
and it seemed like ten years : never mind the 
sugar-canes; I vow I'll never drink another 
lump of sugar in my tea." 

"If you dislike sugar-canes, take to beetroot 
sugar; but seriously, Hesba, you must trust 
me and let me judge in this matter. I hate 
going away now quite as much as you do, still, 
my common-sense tells me it must be so ; and, 
Hesba, you are to be my little helpmate, not my 
hindrance, are you not, darling ? '* 

What can Hesba say to this, she is fain to con- 
sent, however unwillingly, for her will ever bends 
to his ; his influence is as strong over her as the 
sweet influence of the sun on the tiny rosebud, 
which draws out its wealth of perfume and 
rare tints, and fashions its dainty form with the 
subtle force of its will. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



" GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART, GOOD-BTK. 



» 



EvEBTTHiKG IS all planned and settled now. 

Leonard has only come down for a few days, then 

lie is to join Lawrence in London, and sail at 

once by the next mail for Demerara. He will 

barely be away two months, then he is to come 

back to little Hesba, and then they are to be 

married at once. There is no reason for delay, 

and Uncle Walter is but too anxious to see them 

happily settled; as for Charlie, he says, "It's 

very jolly getting a fellow like. Leonard for a 

brother ; I like him, and the tips, and all that, 

but I expect I shall be a grandfather, if I'm ever 

respectable enough, before I see Hesba again; 

it's a shame to take her to such outlandish parts.'^ 

As for Hesba, she is so fall of the sorrow of 

the present parting that she most persistently 

refuses to look forward to the happy future; 

nothing tempts her to be cheerful. She hides as 
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much as possible of ber trouble from Leonard, 
and in their last two long evening walks forces 
herself to be the very laaghing little Hesba that 
Leonard fell in love with. ** I can cry all my 
cry out afterwards," she thinks, " I won't make 
him unhappy.'* 

It is Wednesday ' morning, the morning 
Leonard is to leave her. Contrary to all her 
pleadings, he has refused to allow her to drive 
with him to the station ; he says, '^ I should feel 
such a brute, darling, leaving your forlorn little 
figure alone on the platform, with two or three 
gaping railway porters staring at you, and grin- 
ning at my pretty Hesba's tearful blue eyes." 

" Never mind the railway porters, I don't, and 
I only want to be with you to the very last 
minute." 

*^ And I, Hessie darling, want to bid good-bye 
for ,two months to my love ^ under the green- 
wood tree,' come, humour me so far, won't 
jou?" 

And Hesba consents. So there, on the same 
ivy-clung tree where Hesba met her fate, they 
now sit together, waiting till, in something less 
than half -^n-hour, old Tim shall bring round the 
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pony trap in which Charlie is to drive him to the 
station. 

Hesba's head lies in its old place, on his 
shoulder, while his dark beard mingles with the 
golden brown hair, ^^entre or et roux^'' as he 
presses the little head tenderly. 

" Well, Hesba, have you nothing to say to me 
this last morning T^ he asks at last, after a silence^ 
during which the cruel little birds sing as gaily 
and cheerily as if no trouble existed on this earth 
of ours, and the mocking sunshine flecks Hesba^s 
golden head. 

*^ Not much, Lennie,'' she says, ^^ but this ta 
give you. I had some money, but I thought you 
would not like a ^boughten' present like this 
one. Tou see I worked it myself, and, Lennie, 
it's nothing very grand, but keep it for my sake j 
see, there's your name worked in my hair." 

He takes into his hand what is really a very 
pretty little tobacco bag ; as she says, Hesba haa 
traced the word " Leonard " in her hair. Bound it, 
in pretty silk work, are blue forget-me-nots and 
large violet heartsease, while on the other side 
she has worked her own name, with the words^ 
** The Lord watch between me and thee I " 
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*^ Mizpah/' whispers Leonard to her. 

** Yes, and, Lennie, yoa will always use it, 
and think of me a little." 

" Darling, did you think I should need a re- 
membrance of you ? " 

" No, not need, but it is such a pleasure to 
work anything for you. Love is not always 
labour lost, Leonard." 

*^My darling, my darling, I shall value this 
more than if you had given me the Koh-i-noor; the 
thought that you have spent time, and thought, 
and taste on me, is inexpressibly sweet ; oh, little 
Hesba, love is very sweet." 

She looks up into his eyes, almost overcome 
with the mesmerism of love; she sees in them 
such yearning longing, that she cries — 

"Oh, Leonard,* why must people part? Why 
does God send us sorrow ? " 

" Ah — ^now you have asked me a question, 
Hesba ! I am not a goody man ; you must ask 
such questions as these of Mr. Evans ; you might 
cultivate him a little, I think, while I am away." 

** Oh, Leonard I " says Hesba, reproachfully. 

*' Oh, Hesba 1 " laughs Leonard, though he 
does not much feel like laughing. 
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Presently he takes out his watch, and as he 
does so, involuntarily Hesba clings closer to hinu 

" Not time yet, Leonard ? " 

^^ In eight minutes, Hesba, I must be in the 
pony carriage." 

Strange as it may sound, these two do not nse 
these eight minutes in talk and fond words now^ 
they remain perfectly silent, each dreading the 
other's first words, and now that the time has 
come, almost longing for these last moments to 
be over. At last he rises. 

" I must go, little one, don't follow me ; stay 
here and be quiet, and know, my own, my queen^ 
that never for one hour will my darling be absent 
from my thoughts." 

She clings to him convulsively. ^' Oh, Leonard^ 
Leonard, must you go ? " 

He holds her firmly in his arms, struggling 
himself to keep his voice without a quaver. 

" Good-bye, my love, my love." He un- 
loosens the little white hands that have such a 
tight hold on him, he kisses fondly the wavy 
hair, he pushes it back from her flushed face, then^ 
with one last burning kiss, he pushes her from 
him and leaves her. 
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For an instant she stands stnpified, then 
rushes after him, and catching him by the arm, 
cries frantically — 

" You shall not leave me, Leonard ; I dread 
this parting ; oh, 1 have a horrible fear that we 
^shall never, never meet as now, again. Oh, my 
darling, my darling, I cannot let you go ; I feel 
as you separate from me, a dark cloud rising 
between us, Leonard ; I know I shall never meet 
you, as now, again.'' 

He turns towards her, full of distress, 
** Heaba, these are only wild presentiments 
called up by your own over -excited brain, do 
you not believe in my love, I swear solemnly to 
you, that be fire or water between us I will not 
fail to come to you ? " 

" Fire and water, yes — but oh, Leonard, 1 
dread, I—'' 

" Leonard, Leonard ! Where are you ? " cries 
Charlie's voice, 

" Hesba, I must go; trust me, Hesba, I will 
come back, good-bye, good-bye," and with firm 
hands, though he feels as if he were tearing out 
his heart, he unfastens the girFs clinging arms, 
and lays her gently down on the grass, then not 
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trusting himself to take one more look at her, 
he hurries away. She sits where he has placed 
her, staring after him with wide-open, staring 
blue eyes, then when the last glimpse of him 
has passed, she lies down, and buries her face 
in her hands, not crying, only feeling very wild- 
and very desolate, with a strange, unnatural 
possession over her, that, as her lover, she shall 
never again see Leonard. 

" Never again, never again," she whispers to- 
herself; and the birds still sing round her, the 
bees hum through the acacia blossoms^ and the 
wild roses on the briars nod mysteriously to one- 
another. 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

" And oyer me nnroUs on Iiigh^ 
The splendid scenery of the sky, 
Where throngh a sapphire sea, the siin 
Sails like a golden galleon.'' 

LONGlfELLOW. 

Across the wide Atlantic, where the almost end- 
less track of the great ships and steamers leave 
no path behind, down among the balmy West 
Indian Islands, past them, and on to the low flat 
shores of British Guiana. In Demerara we are 
now. The heavy hot air is laden with the per- 
fume of oleanders and orange trees, and rich 
intoxicatiug scents from the tropical flowers and 
creepers, which here abound. Even the dams, 
which border the waving sugar-canes, bear a 
precious burden of waxen water-lilies, the^ 
Victoria Eegia, which we children of a colder 
clime only know as frail sickly orphans at Kew 
and the Crystal Palace. 

Down by the cane-fields, down the oleander 
edged-road then^ where we rouse the scarlet 
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currie-currie as we pass; up to a wooden 
verandah'd house, built on brick piles, with its 
two rows of cocoa-Qut trees, and some small 
imitation of an English garden in front, where 
the geraniums and heliotropes grow, astonished 
^t the unusual facilities for blossoming which 
are afforded them; into a cool, lofty room, its 
wide open windows, sheltered from the glowing 
glare without, by cool, wet grass mats. On one 
side is a mosquito-curtained bed ; near it, close 
by^ on the floor, crouches an old black woman^ 
a scanty cotton dress clings closely to her» 
and a brightly coloured-handkerchief binds the 
few grizzly locks old age has left her, while oa 
the top of all is perched a most battered white 
wideawake. She is withered and wrinkled 
beyond description, and she croons drearily- 
enough to herself, as she sways backwards and 
forwards on the floor in her crouching position. 
By the bed, watching, stands a man, tall and 
dark ; on the bed, stricken down, and struggling 
in the grasp of fever and ague, lies another, his 
very counterpart, save now for the closely shaveu 
head and hollow dark eyes. Which brother is 
it that lies so closely wrestling with the dark 
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angel? Who is the watcher? For these are the 
brothers of our story. Lawrence is the watcher^ 
Leonard the sick man. 

Hardly had these two landed in the colony, 
and settled the business which led them there,^ 
when Leonard, never extremely robust, took the 
fever, and was alternately shaken by the terrible 
trembling fits of ague, and then scorched up with 
the fiery heat of tropical fever. For fourteen 
days he has been as ill, as living, he well could 
be. Now the fearful weakness and exhaustion 
which succeeds these attacks, has laid firm hold 
on him. Hesba would not recognise her lover 
at this present moment, as he lies, weak and 
helpless as a babe, every atom of hair shorn 
from him, thin and emaciated, even in this short 
time. One long white hand lies on the slight 
coverlid, which is all he can bear, his eyes are 
closed, and so nearly does his appearance counter- 
feit death, that Lawrence, for one moment, leaning 
over him, thinks he is dead, but Leonard is alive, 
only quite unconscious. 

As Lawrence bends over him,' and lays his ear 
to the sufferer's side to try and detect the beat- 
ings of his heart, an unconscious movement of 
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Leonard's shows a slight gold chain, with some- 
thing attached to it, roand his neck, Lawrence 
puts out his hand to take it, and holds in it an 
oval gold medallion, with the one word '^ Hesha^^ 
in blue enamel and pearls. He touches the 
spring at the top, and the girPs sweet young 
face smiles at him, with her loving blue eyes, 
and golden-tinted brown hair. He gives a quick 
Btart as he sees it, and shuts the locket abruptly. 
Something seems to have disturbed Leonard a 
little, for he moves uneasily, and reaches out his 
hand, and takes the little locket firmly in his 
grasp, then he is content, and, without actual 
violence, Lawrence cannot take it from him, so, 
with a heavy sigh, he gives his patient the 
medicine, which the negro woman silently hands 
him, and sits down close to the bed, in deep 
thought. His thoughts will circle round about 
these words. 

^* If Leonard should die — if! " 

Presently the negro woman, old Cassandra, 
creeps away, and he is left alone. The expression 
of his face is painful to see, as ever and anon, with 
knitted brows, he glances at Leonard's poor 
white, unconscious face. Surely if looks could 
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iill, Leonard's soul would have gained the far 
oflf land of spirits ere this. As his eyes once 
more fall on the tightly-clasped locket, he 
blenches his hands, and a bitter oath passes his 
lips. There is a sound at the door^ old Cassandra 
is watching him curiously ; then, as she sees she 
is observed, she comes forward, saying — 

" De doctor down below, Massa Lawrie, he 
<;ome up ? '' 

Lawrence rises at once, and bidding the old 
woman go away, he meets the doctor, who has 
known him from a baby. Dr. Robertson is a 
good old-fashioned doctor, having good faith in 
blue pills and black draughts for others, but not 
for himself ; he is well tanned with the West 
Indian sun, and quite considers Demerara his 
home, having been born and bred in the colony. 
With a look of real concern, he silently shakes 
bands with Lawrence, and then stands by the 
bed, intently watching his patient; not less 
intently does Lawrence watch him ; with some- 
thing very near akin to satisfaction he notes how 
each instant the good old man's face waxes 
graver as he holds the sufferer's feeble hand in 
his, then suddenly the old man drops the hand. 
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and with somethiDg very like a tear in his honest 
brown eyes, he says, sighing — 

** Poor fellow, poor fellow ! ^' 

Lawrence pauses a moment^ as if to steady his 
Toice, and then seems to say, somewhat eagerly — 

" No hope, doctor ? '' 

Dr. Bobertson shakes his head solemnly. 

" None whatever ? " 

"My good sir, while there is life there is^ 
always hope, but, as far as I can judge, in all 
human probability your brother will not be alive^ 
this time to-morrow." 

There is a silence, the two men regard each 
other curiously, they are both constrained in 
manner, men are generally so in the presence of 
sorrow, or what occasions deep feeling, whether 
joy or sorrow. 

" This time to-morrow ! surely you must be 
mistaken ; Leonard has such a constitution, we 
both have.'' 

" Yes, you have, he has not, he never had ;. 
but — well, we shall see, we shall see. I'll call 
in again the very first thing to-morrow morning,''' 
and he once more bends most anxiously over the 
bed. 
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When he is gone, for some time Lawrence re- 
lapses into deep thought ; then, on some sabject 
or other his mind seems made up^ and, as he 
stands upright, he mutters, "From what old 
Bobertson said, and from his manner, too, he has 
no chance — none ; if I am careful it wUl never be 
found out till too late. Recovery, no — it's an im- 
possibility," and a bitter, almost demoniac laugh 
parts his lips. Then reaching out his hand, he 
unclenches his brother's hold on the locket, un- 
fastens the little chain, and hastily glancing 
round to see that he is not observed, he transfers 
it to his own neck. He goes to a table, takes up 
a newspaper, makes some mental note, and, call- 
ing old Cassandra, leaves the room. 

He goes into what was, before his illness, 
Leonard's room, and packs up some of his clothes 
in one of his portmanteaux. When all his 
preparations seem completed, he calls Cassandra 
away from the sick room and tells her first what 
the doctor has said, then, bow he is called hastily 
to England, how even his brother's illness must 
not keep him, how it is a matter of life and death, 
and, with a bitter tone of voice, he tells the old 
wondering woman, whose aged intellect seems to 

w 
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take in but half he tells her, ^^ How she mnst be 
very good to Master Leonard, and stop by him, 
and when he is gone she must lay him oat and 
go and tell the parson^ for he most sail for Eng- 
land that very night," And then, without another 
glance at the brother whom he once loved so truly, 
with a love almost passing ** the love of women,*' 
he hurries away, away down the oleander-edged 
road close to busy Georgetown, and goes on 
board the mail steamer, which lies waiting to de« 
part in but an hour or so. It is the very mail 
that a berth had been taken for Leonard's return 
journey, so Lawrence finds no difficulty in booking 
his passage, and in a few hours he is out on the 
wave-tossed ocean, leaving far behind him the 
low flat shores of money-making Demerara. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



" Betrothed, Betrayer, and Betrayed." 

W. Scott. 



Leonard has returned to Desborough, and poor 
little Hesba's foreboding seems to have come to 
nought. They are to be married in three weeks, 
lie will not hear of delay. Uncle Walter has 
been liberal as ever with regard to trousseau, and 
Hesba possesses an outfit that fills her with all 
sorts of anticipated delights when she looks at 
the pretty dresses and costumes which it is Misa 
Pye's pride to exhibit to every visitor. Hesba 
does not interfere with her, as the dresses are 
not to be worn in Desborough, and she will not 
bicker in these last few weeks which are left to 
her in her old home. 

Not more than a week before their marriage, 
she and Leonard are idling away the morning in 
Leonard's special sitting-room. Hesba would 
tell yon she was very busy with a strip of crewel 
work, cherries and blossoms, destined as a parting 



»> 
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gift to her aant, but in reality she does not put 
in more than five or six stitches in half-an-hour. 
Leonard is leaning over her, watching the move- 
ments of her pretty fingers in and out among the 
brightly-coloured wools, presently she looks 
up — 

** And you still use my tobacco bag, Lennie ? 

He looks a little confused, ** Tobacco bag I 
he repeats. 

** Yes, old stupid — why, Leonard, surely you 
have not forgotten and lost it already,'' she adds, 
as he does not answer. 

**0h no, of course not,'' he replies hastily, 
" but I was thinking of something else when you 
spoke." 

" Then it was very rude of you ; let me see it ; 
have you used it much, as you promised ? " She 
puts out her hand for it, but Leonard flushes — 

^^ Hesba, you will think me very unkind," he 
stammers, '* but do you know I left it behind me 
in Demerara. I was so angry with myself when 
I found it out 1" 

** So much for men's promises 1" cries Hesba, a 
little piqued, " your promises are like piecrust 
then, Leonard." 
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He seems to have no answer ready for her, and 
she continues — 

" Do you know, Leonard, I think you are a 
great deal more like Lawrence than I thought 
you were." 

The association of ideas between broken pro- 
mises and Lawrence does not seem to please him^ 
for, flushing angrily, he exclaims — 

**HesbaI and why should I not be like my 
brother ? " 

" Oh, you are like enough in face, but in 
character, I am sorry to see it, he — " she pauses, 
and Leonard cries hotly — 

** How unjust you always are to Lawrence ; 
what can he ever have done that you should 
fipeak so slightingly of him as you always do ; is 
he not my brother ? Should you not like him for 
my sake ? " 

" Certainly more for yours than his own,'' she 
answers, but, true to her word, she will not 
fium up the height of Lawrence's iniquities to 
her lover. 

" He is a good fellow, Hesba," and Leonard 
looks up very pleadingly into her face. 

" Is he ? Ah, well, perhaps so, only you see his 
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good qualities are not very apparent ; but don't 
talk aboat him any more. Yon are always preach- 
ing Lawrence^ Lawrence to me; let me forget 
him I " 

Leonard's brow clouds, and his dark eyes have 
anything but a pleasant expression in them as he 
looks in Hesba's face. 

" Then, when we live together in Demerara/* 
he goes on, unheeding her last words, " there is 
likely to be peace between you two, I should say!'* 

" Well, well, Leonard, if fate decrees we must 
live together, why I suppose we shall somehow ; 
you will see we shall be mutually most polite to 
each other." But Hesba does not feel the con- 
fidence she seems to ; as she speaks she toys with 
the locket Leonard has given her, and then, half 
in play, half in earnest, takes it off and looks at 
the portrait, comparing Leonardos face and the 
portrait. 

" After all/* she says, *^ this isn't such a 
very good likeness ; there is a difference in the 
expression somewhere about the eyes ; the mouth 
is softer than yours, and your eyes do not look 
80 lazy as these; you have lost that look^. 
Lennie ; you used to have it so very strongly/' 
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"At any rate yours is very like,'* answers 
Leonard, hastily taking oat his own locket and 
showing it her. 

Hesba does not look up, but coatinues, " I 
expect Lawrence routed you up in the West 
Indies ? " 

" You forget I had very little time to be routed 
up, for Lawrence -was ill, and I was nursing 
him." 

" I think it was very cruel of you to leave him^ 
ill as he was." 

" Hesba ! " and he starts violently, " you are 
the very last person who should reproach me 
with my haste ; why, was it not to keep my 
promise to you that I returned ? *' 

" Yes, of eourse," she answers slowly, then 
puts another stitch in the cherry she is working. 
Presently Leonard rises, and leaves the room 
somewhat abruptly ; Hesba looks after him^ 
sighing. ** Leonard is not like what he used to 
be,'' she thinks, " he is so uncertain ; I don't 
think his voyage out and back again did him 
any good ; he is not a bit the same, but perhaps 
it will come all right with time, I have often 
heard — ^' what Hesba has often heard, she does 
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not quite think out, for her reverie is broken in 
upon by a maid servant carrying a large deal 
box, followed by Miss Pye, with literally beam- 
ing countenance, and a large basketful of purple 
grapes. 

** You are a lucky girl 1 '' cries Miss Pye, in 
extreme delight. 

"Am 1 — I didn't know it," Hesba answers 
somewhat listlessly, then seeing her aunt's face 
of surprise, she busies herself in opening the box 
which is set before her. 

"From Everton, my dear, just fancy that; a 
wedding present of course, and think of their re- 
membering you, and you only stayed there a 
week." 

Hesba has not yet outgrown her girlish love of 
a parcel, and she hurries over the numberless 
wrappings and folds of silver paper, which at last 
disclose to her delighted view a most charming 
little inlaid Louis XV. clock, a perfect gem of 
its kind. Attached to it is a quaint little note 
from Sir William Dashwood. 

"My dear Child, 

" I send you this little clock, that you 
may at any rate have one object of art to rest 
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your eyes upon in the barbaric home I hear 
Leonard Gary intends carrying you off to. May 
the happy hours it will ring for you, remind you 
•at times of your hermit friend ; may the quaint 
carving work about its face call to your mind 
the quaintness and oddity of your mother's and 
your friend, who begs you will not write to thank 
liim for what is nothing. 
" Ever yours, 

^* Sweet Hesba Thistlewaite, 

"W. Dashwood." 

Hesba laughs a little and sighs a little over 
this letter, and she folds it up and puts it by to 
be kept. 

Meanwhile, Miss Pye has been diving in among 
the piles of paper, and has brought to light 
another little package, which, on being opened, 
contains a massive gold locket, with Hesba's 
future initials, H. C, on it in large diamonds. 
Thisis from Lady Dashwood, with a very affection- 
ate little note of congratulation. In spite of all her 
aunt's protestations, Hesba likes the clock best, 
and scarcely looks at the locket, till she is 
j-eminded that the man servant is waiting in the 
isitchen, where old Bebecca is regaling him with 
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the best of everything, and long tales of Miss 
Hesba's doings and misdeeds ever since she 
came to Desborough in a wee bit of firock " no 
longer nor that," and the old woman measares a 
very scant skirt with her hand. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

" Un tel r^t est bien vienx, 

Gette histoire est bien connne, 
Ponrtant^l n'en est pas nne, 
Qui me mouille pins les yeux." 

Chansonette. 

The wedding-day comes, Hesba's wedding-day •^ 
It is as bright and sunny as any heart could wish. 
Great efforts have been made by the owner of the 
squeaking fiddle to produce a marriage hymn 
with the combined efforts of the be-soaped 
labourers and schoolgirls. The result thoughhearty 
is not musical, but the knot between Leonard 
and Hesba is safely tied in i^pite of the squeaks 
and groans; the bride, though very pale, has 
looked as brides are always said to look, most 
beautiful ; but the bridegroom is all along very 
much afflicted with extreme nervousness, so much 
BOyithat in the vestry he has only signed his name 
as* L. Gary, to which the old clergyman, fumbler 
though he is, assisted by his equally fumbly 
clerk, has strongly objected, but nothing will 
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indace Leonard to re-sign his name, so the weak 
old man gives in, and the happy conple leave the 
chnrch. 

Only a few people are at the breakfast. 
Hesba does not care about a grand wedding, and 
Leonard has especially pleaded that there shall 
be no fuss. So well contented at getting off so 
easily, Uncle Walter has consented. The guests 
number bat twenty, and the breakfast goes off as 
all such things always do go off, with the usual 
amount of nodding at the bride and bridegroom, 
the same number of time-honoured toasts and well- 
worn jokes, with a mild sprinkling of tears from 
those who think it is required of them to cry. 
Then Aunt Martha goes off upstairs to put 
together a few last things; and little Hesba, 
hoping for a few quiet moments to herself, steals 
away. She stands at the open library window ; 
she has left the busy crowd of hustling guests, 
full of their congratulations and purring speeches 
to themselves ; and she has escaped there to be 
alone just for a time before the carriage comes 
for them. Her husband does not follow her, and 
Hesba stands still in her white dress ; her arms 
are folded, and she gazes out fondly on the quiet 
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garden, where the bees are hummiDg in and out 
among the Banksia roses, and the rooks caw away 
their solemn tales in the lime trees. Her heart is 
half-filled with sad reflections on all she is about 
to leave; as she looks, these thoughts pass 
through her mind. 

*^ Why don't I feel happier, why do not my 
pulses throb wildly with the joy of being 
Leonard's wife. It was not such a very long 
while ago that the very sound of Leonard's step 
made me thrill with mad delight, and now he is 
my tusband, and yet — and yet, ah, what is it^ 
am I fickle?" 

Her eyes seem to grow dim \vith moisture, she 
feels unthankful, ungrateful, she knows not 
what besides ; then she hears a sound behind her,, 
a hasty step comes along the passage from the 
porch, and one enters. 

" Hesba 1 " 

She does not turn, she simply answers — 

" Well, Leonard." 

The step comes nearer, and a husky voice 
exclaims — 

"And is this all the welcome my darling 
gives me after—** 
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Quick as lightning these thoughts rash through 
Hesba's brain — 

" Oh, that voice ! What is it 1 Oh, whose voice 
is it. My God, who is it that speaks, there is the 
thrill in those t ones that I have missed these 
many days/' She turns, and she sees — 'Ah ! — 
Leonard, her very own Leonard, and in one wild 
burst of joy she throws herself into his 
arms. 

" Oh, Leonard 1 Leonard 1 " 

'' My darling 1 " 

And once again she feels his hot kisses on her 
face, then as recollection comes to her, she tears 
herself fiercely from him. 

** My God ! do poor condemned wretches, as 
they mount the scaffold, feel as I do now. 
Married I and not Leonard's wife/' 

And Hesba clenches her hands; the bright 
blue sky overhead is calm and pitiless, the plea- 
sant breeze goes sighing through the yew trees ; 
and Hesba is Lawrence^s wife. 

As she tears herself from him, a half-fierce^ 
half-anxious look comes into Leonard's face, she 
covers hers and does not speak ; he cries — 

What is it, Hesba darling, [if you will not 
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kill me speak at once. Are you tired of me ? 
Speak, speak, my love 1 *' 

She raises her eyes to those dark eyes, the 
almost exact counterparts of those that have 
deceived her, and she feels her brain reel, but 
seeing the agony in his face, of doubt, of suspense, 
she says slowly, distinctly, God only knows with 
what agony — 

** Leonard, I — I am — married 1 " 

Leonard reels back like a drunken man up 
against the wall, then bending forward, with a 
strong effort, he touches the rich silk of her 
dress. 

« 

" And this ? " he utters hoarsely. 

*^l8 my wedding dress I" she answers. He 
listens, aod through the silence there rises a 
hum of voices. He seems to force his eyes once 
more back to Hesba's wretched face. 

" And those voices ? *' 

" Are the wedding guests I " once more Hesba 
answers, as if mesmerised by the force of those 
eyes and that will. 

They do not speak, and as she stands in front 

of him trembling, and full of grief, such as I pray 

jao daughter of Eve may ever feel again, Leonard 
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looks at her with a bitter jealous gaze. Hesba 
can DO loDger bear it, and she flings herself 
wildly on her knees before him. 

*^ Oh, Leonard, forgive me ; you do not 
know ! " she gasps. 

^*Know," he answers, "know,IthintI know 
too much ; you have flung me aside like a broken 
toy ; you had not the patience to wait a few 
weeks for me; you are false, false as Delilah, 
such is woman^s love ! and for such a piece of 
painted china as you, I have broken my heart I '^ 

And he throws himself down in Uncle Walter's 
old oak chair, and, laying his head on his hands, 
he sobs aloud. 

Hesba hears the great sobs come heaving up 
from his very soul, and she creeps over humbly 
to him, she hardly dares touch him, but she 
speaks, hoping he may listen. 

" Leonard, listen, only to a few words, only 
listen, then I will go away, and you will not see 
me — and — '^ 

" See you ! No, by all that's holy, I will 
not ! " 

^* Well, Leonard — Lennie have patience with 
me just for a few moments ; you loved me once^ 
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80 bear with me now ; Leonard, you went away, 
and three weeks ago you came back, as I thought^ 
and stayed here with me, apd our wedding was 
to-day, and — and — oh, my God, Leonard, cannot 
you guess? I cannot, cannot tell you, I am 
married, and till ten minutes ago I thought I 
was — was — " 

At her words he raises his head, and looks at 
her wildly, incredulously, then dashes the table 
from him, and stands looking down upon her, 
and Hesba's face blanches with fear at what is 
going to happen. Her very soul seems to gaze 

■ 

through her eyes, for he stoops and looks at her, 
as if to tear the truth from her, crying — 

" Are you speaking the truth? Has Lawrence 
done this ? You have not deceived me ? '^ almost 
incredulously he speaks these words, then con- 
tinues — "If it is so, speak, speak, anything 
rather than that you, my OAly love, should be 
false 1 " 

*^ Leonard, I am not false to you — ask — ask 
Lawrence I " 

He mutters beneath his breath — " Lawrence, 
ah his turn is to come," then he stoops, and 
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gathers her into his arms; sobbing wildly, almost 
choked with grief, she tells her bitter tale, he 
does not speak through it all, but holds her very 
tightly, and she hears his breath come deep and 
hard. When she has finished speaking, she lies 
still on his breast ; she forgets that she is not his 
bat Lawrence's, and she lies there weakly, like 
a child that is spent with passion, and can no 
longer cry. Then her ears seem to ring with 
these words — 
^* You must leave him, you must leave him.^ 
With his arms round her she does not realize 
the parting, she only repeats like a parrot — *^ I 
must leave him," but while she has him there^ 
while she feels his hot breath upon her forehead, 
and his lips pressed against hers, she will not 
think. 

Presently there is a sound in the house, voices 
cry " Hesba," then, after a pause, the voice she 
has been dreading sounds, and Leonard starts up 
as if he were shot, like a stricken deer ; he looks 
wildly towards the door. They listen, the step 
comes nearer, it is Lawrence. Involuntarily 
she throws her arms round him, round LeonarcU 
Lawrence's hand is on the lock, he turns it, and 
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lie enters, and, gailty, he stands before those he 
has injured; as ^his eyes fall on them he turns 
^shy pale, he shivers like an aspen, he waits. 
Hesba has no need to have her words proved by 
his* Leonard starts forward, a look of bitter 
anger in his face^ which slowly changes to con- 
tempt as his brother's eyes fall before him. 
Then he makes a movement as if to strike him, 
but Hesba rushes wildly forward, and holds him 
tightly. 

" Leonard, if you love me, do not touch him I '' 
she cries, hoarsely. 

At the sound of her voice, Lawrence looks up 
for the first time since he entered the room, but 
Hesba will not meet his gaze. Though he stands 
there, her husband, she will not, cannot forgive 
him. Leonard's face twitches with but half- 
suppressed passion as Lawrence speaks — 

** Leonard — and — and Hesba, I do not a^ you 
to forgive me ; I know the wrong I have done you ; 
to you Leonard I have nothing to say ; but Hesba, 
my only excuse to you is that I loved you ; you 
would not love me for myself, your eyes were 
blind to all save Leonard, and I vowed to myself 
that yon should be my wife, but — but— well 
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Leonard — now hear me/' as he sees his brother 
is about to interrapt him passionately. 

" When I left you so ill, hopelessly ill, dying 
they said, in Demerara, I, too, thought you were 
dying, I did, and I — I — well I thought, if when 
I return, Hesba takes me for Leonard, must I 
undeceive her — and — and — " 

" And so you played a thief's part, a cowardV 
part, you stole my name, my clothes, my — but 
come out with me, and we will settle this to- 
gether I ^' He stoops and kisses Hesba, oh so 
broken-heartedly, and murmurs, " I must leave 
you, little Hessie." 

But Hesba puts him from her, and cries — ^ No — 
hear me, I have something to say. Do not harm 
him, Leonard, do not touch him, he is not worth 
it,'* she says, scornfully. ^^ Let hin^, go, let him 
go, his own heart will punish him, for he has 
broken mine — " her voice fails, and she can 
hardly say the last words, but, after a pause, she 
goes on, " Now hear me, Leonard, before God 
and you, I swear I will be no wife to him ; he 
may go from here to-day where he will, but I 
will stay with Uncle Walter, for you only can I 
love, Leonard, my darling, my darling ! 



9> 
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And Lawrence standing there, and seeing 
Hesba's scornful, determined face, slinks away 
presently^ and leaves Leonard to say his sad fare- 
well. His. last words to her are — " Many waters 
oannot quench love, my darling." Then he goes 
in and tells this sad tale to Uncle Walter, and 
presently it is arranged that Hesba shall stay on 
with him, and so ends this fatal wedding-day. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



*' All are sleeping, weary heart ! 
Thon, thon only sleepless art! 
All this throbbing, all this aching, 
Ever more shall keep thee waking, 
For a heart in sorrow breaking, 
Thinketh ever of its smart." 

LONaFELLOW. 



But a few days after, and once more Lawrence 
stands before Hesba, his face is passion-tossed 
and dark, hers is white, resolute, and pitiless.. 
Not all his passionate words, his eager longing, 
his hopes, move her one inch. She is iniSexible. 
This little loving maid of eighteen, whose life 
till now knew of no worse trouble than a tiff 
with Miss Pye, has become a cold, stern judge. 
He is her husband, she cannot deny that if she 
would; still nothing he can say will move her 
from the line of action she is determined to 
pursue. Uncle Walter's deprecating words and 
sighs have no weight with her, she only kisses 
him and strokes his hand. Oddly enough Miss- 
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Pye rather sides with Hesba, and she constaDtly 
and somewhat incorrectly quotes^ 

^^ BarDiog fire and brimstone shall be the 
portion of all liars/' 

None of them in the house know that 
Lawrence is here, he has come upon her in the 
garden. 

" Oh, Hesba, listen to me, pity me ; it was my 
great love for you that made me deceive you, 
cannot you forgive ? " 

*^ Never," and her voice is clear and cold in 
the warm autumn air. 

** Have you no pity for my great love, which 
made me do this thing?'* he continues. She looks 
at him with eyes hard as flint* 

*^ Had you any pity for us ? for Leonard ? for 
me?" 

He does not answer, but comes a little nearer^ 
she does not move away from him, but he no 
more dare touch her with one finger than if 
the augel with the flaming sword, that guarded 
Eden, stood between them. 

'^ What can 1 do to show you my sorrow for 
what is past? Is there nothing you will believe 
in^ nothing ? 
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^* Nothing ! " she answers. 

" Oh, Hesba, try me, only try me ; any mortal 
thing yoa will bid me do, I will do, to prove my 
sorrow and — and my love,'' he adds, humbly. 

" Is that true P Are you speaking the truth 
now ? " she asks bitterly. 

'' Indeed I am." 

*^ You will do what I ask, without remon- 
strance ? " 

"Yes," he answers, half-dreading what she 
will ask. 

"Then," she says, coldly and pitilessly, "go, 
and never come near me again till I am dead, or 
Leonard is ; go, do this, and I will try and believe 
in your sorrow, but in your love, never. Love is 
not born of falsity like yours ; your kisses were 
Judas' kisses ; your love, the love of a thief; 
now go," and she turns from him scornfully. 

Full of mad wild passion, he gazes at her half- 
amazed. Though he knows, of course, that he 
possesses it, he will not use the legal power that, 
as her husband, he has to force her to come with 
him. His love is such that he feels unless she 
come to him of her own free will, it would be 
worse than purgatory for them to come to* 
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gether as a worse than loveless husb.and and 
wife. 

" But, Hesba — '* he pleads, stretching out his 
hands towards her. 

The rosy sunset beams slant across her face as 
she turns back — 

*^ Ah — I thought so ; words from you, but not 
deeds ; now listen to me, I tell you that unless 
you go, I will — " 

*' Hesba, I am going, I will go back to 
Demerara, and I will not come near you again 
till—" 

" Till I am dead — or— or Leonard is," she 
reminds him, bitterly. 

He bows his head and goes away; she 
watches him, no tear-drop glistening in her 

« 

cold blue eyes, no pity for him entering her 
heart, only one wild cry of " Leonard, Leonard, 
Leonard I" surging through it, and making 
life worse than the most bitter purgatory. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

" Who lent you love, your mortal dower 

Of pensive thought, and aspect pale. 
Your melancholy, sweet and frail, 

A^ perfume of the cuckoo flower ? 

From the westward-winding flood, 

From the evening-lighted wood, 

From all things outward you have won 

A tearful grace, as though you stood 
Between the rainbow and the sun.'* 

TBNXTSOir. 

Like the awakenings from all great sorrows, 
Hesba's sensations are not acute at first ; she does 
not take to her bed, stricken down with brain 
fever, she seems simply to exist ; a strange numb- 
ness seems to seize her. When kind folks look 
kindly into her eyes and press her hand with 
friendly sympathy, she can only look vacantly at 
them in return ; she has no words with which to 
speak of her grief. Her very being seems frozen 
within her, her pulses seem to beat unnaturally, 
still she goes through the days as in a misty 
maze ; none mention the names of the brothers 
before her. This is just at first, for Uncle Walter 
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and Miss Pye very kindly leave her alone, and 
Charlie is at school. Strange as it may appear^ 
Hesba's greatest consolation comes from little 
Mr. Evans ; now that the weather is cooler, per- 
haps he is more capable of sympathy. After 
all, he has not left Desborough ; he found that 
absence from the sight of his love would be 
more trying than existence in her presence,, 
even though she has but a few poor crumbs 
of kindness to offer him. 

He sits and talks to her often now, not 
indeed, of her sorrow, to none will she men- 
tion that, but sometimes of parish matters and 
the sufferings of others, sometimes of the 
great reforms which he has at heart for the 
parish church, and somehow the little, well- 
meaning fellow seems to have lost all his 
Indicrousness now, or else it is that Hesba's 
sense of the ridiculous is blunted ; it may be 
so. Anyhow, however poor it may be, he 
brings her comfort. 

So pass away the late summer, the autumn 
comes and passes away; Christmas, with 
the pure sweet joys which the Christ-child 
brings, is here too; yet never a word of 
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Leonard. They hear, indirectly, that Lawrence 
is in Demerara; they hear how he is working 
Jbard, day and night, to wear away, they sup- 
pose, the burden of the sin he has taken unto 
•himself. Poor Lawrence, some of our sympathy 
must be for him, unworthy though he be. 

After a time, they try and tempt Hesba out 
into some of the smaller gaieties of Desborough, 
and Lady Dashwood writes a kind, warm note, 
telling her the house is quite empty but for 
themselves, and that she and Sir William hope 
«he will spend a little time with them. But the 
girl is obstinate, she will go nowhere ; to all their 
-entreaties she only asks 'Ho be left alone," so 
they do so, and little Hesba lives on quietly and, 
outwardly, calmly ; still with her sorrow eating 
out her heart, and in the silence of her own 
room giving way, at rare intervals, to terrible 
paroxysms of sobbings and tears, unguessed at 
by all ; indeed, the general verdict of her friends 
is that Hesba is only a little changed, only 
rather sadder, rather quieter, and without the keen 
sense of the ridiculous which had once been so ob- 
servable in her. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



^^SICK UNTO DEATH.*' 



And it is now spring ; early, early spring ; the- 
wee bladelets of corn scarce dare put up their 
tiny spears in dread of their keen enemy from the 
east ; the faithful little redbreasts alone seem to 
haunt our hedgerows, with here and there an 
impudent sparrow or two. Hesba is returning 
from one of the long purposeless walks with 
which she tries to overcome the dreary longings 
of her heart.^ As she comes in, she sees Mr* 
Fortescue and Miss Pye standing in solemn con^^ 
versation by the rustic garden gate. Uncle 
Walter is wonderfully energetic and interested 
for him, and looks anxiously at the girl as she 
comes towards them. He puts out his hand and* 
lays it on her arm ; as she attempts to pass them 
without a word, he says— 

" My dear, I have something to say to you ; 
stay a moment. *' 

As if conscious they would rather speak alone 
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together, Miss Pye, with unwonted kindness, 
stoops, and kissing Hesba, kindly mormurs, 
*^ God bless you, my dear child, and help you to 
be strong." 

When they are alone, Hesba looks up, with a 
dreary attempt to smile, " What is it. Uncle 
Walter ? *' 

^ They sit down on a garden bench, and Hesba 
lays her head on his arm. 

" Another sorrow for you to bear, I fear, little 
one I '' 

" For me ; Oh, Uncle Walter; Leonard I 
What?" 

" Yes, Leonard." 

" Leonard is dead ? " and she fixes two wide- 
open blue eyes upon him. 

" No, Hesba, he is not dead, but he is here ; 
and cannot you guess? You know he never was 
strong after that fever, and now — now — '' 

Hesba's heart sinks very low within her; though 
this man, her first, her one, her only love, can 
never be anything again to her, the place in her 
heart which was once his, is so still, she cannot 
take it from him. 

** And he is dying," continues Uncle Walter 
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huskily^ for, without taking into consideration 
what had gone before between him and Hesba, 
Leonard is as a son to him. 

The girl does not speak, the evening light 
seems fading slowly away ; there is a long silence, 
the old man puts his arm round her, and Hesba 
leans against him. 

** Uncle Walter?'' 

'' Hesba." 

" And — and he is here ? " 

*' Yes, child ; what else could I do ? I daresay 
it sounds all wrong, it seems strange to me, but 
when the strange doctor brought him here this 
afternoon, what could I do ? They said he did 
nothing but pray to be brought home to die, and 
home was here." 

^^ And is there no— no hope ? " 

'^ None, Hesba." 

** And the disease is ? " 

" Decline ; the doctor, and he seemed a clever 
fellow, said it was brought on by various causes 
— ^fever, and a most neglected recovery at first, 
^sorrow, and great carelessness at the lasf 

^^ And all this time where has he been ? " 

^^ Knocking about everywhere, taking no car^^ 
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of himself, walking his legs off, travelling night 
and day, here, there, and everywhere, killing 
himself hy inches, aye, that's it, killing himself^ 
till he's brought himself to this," says the old 
man with considerable energy. 

" You will not deny me to be with him, Uncle- 
Walter, now ? " 

What can he say ? How can he come between 
a dying man and the girl he loves, so he only 
sighs, saying — 

" I suppose it must be, Hesba,'' and as he gets^ 
up and goes into the house, the peace-loving old 
man feels very like Jacob of old, as if his grey 
hairs were being brought in sorrow to the grave. 

For awhile, long after the chill evening bas- 
set in, Hesba sits where her uncle has left her ; 
an eager longing and a strange dread are the 
feelings that conflict within her ; I doubt if she 
feels at present the sorrow of Leonard's state as 
keenly as she feels the strange joy that she is to 
see him once more, and yet she can hardly nerve 
herself to rise up and go in to see him. 

It is quite dark, and the pale stars are flicker- 
ing in the sky, when Miss Pye, muffled in an old 
ahawl, comes out to look for her. 
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** He does nothing but ask for yoa, child ; we 
cannot calm him, you must come at once.'* 

She is glad that he has sent for her ; it will be 
easier to go to him in answer to his summons 
than if she had to go of her own free will. At 
the door of the room which Aunt Martha has 
given up to him, which is the same which last 
year he had occupied, and celebrated for the 
renowned chintz hangings of Hesba's unwilling 
handiwork, Miss Pye pauses, she whispers— 

" You will find him very altered dear, he is 
not like what he used to be." 

"I know, I am prepared,'' says Hesba in- 
distinctly. 

So they go in, and there back in the shadow, 
away from the light of the candles, lies the pale 
wan likeness of what was once a strong man. 
The dark eyes, as they are fixed wistfully on the 
door, are larger and darker than ever, the cheeks 
are thin and hollow, but what is the most pain- 
ful feature in the face seems to be its utter un- 
rest, the eager yearning for something that is out 
of reach, the longing for a sight of a face that is 
not there. But very gradually, as the door opens 

T 
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and Hesba comes in, and the weary eyes rest 
upon her^ this expression seems to fade away ; in 
its place there comes nnntterable content, though 
the look that rests on the girPs slight form is 
almost agbnizing in its intensity. 

"At last," he whispers, when they are alone, 
and he takes Hesba's cool hand in his own 
fevered one. " At last, oh, it has been a long 
while, little one.** 

Hesba hardly dares trust herself to speak ; 
painfully as she stands by him, the conscioasness 
that she is Lawrence's wife comes over her, and 
she dare not stoop down and kiss him. Perhaps 
her thoughts are his, for he only presses burning 
kisses on her little hand, and seems content to 
gaze on the fresh young face, with its now sorrow- 
softened eyes.'* 

*'And they have 4:old yoa about me?" he 
flays at last—" All ? " 

" Yes, Leonard, all." 

" Brave little Hesba, to be able to come and 
fltand by me like this ; do you remember my last 
words ? " 

" * Many waters cannot quench love.' Oh 
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Leonard, they have been very sweet to me, I 
have had them ever in my ears." 

^^ And I, too. He who wrote them most have 
known love, Hessie." 

The sound of the old familiar name is almost 
too much for her, the tears which have been 
so loth to come, quiver on her eyelids, and 
Leonard's face glistens in a tearful maze. Pre- 
49ently, as if he can no longer refrain irom asking 
it, he says — 

^^ Will you give me one kiss, Hessie? I am a 
brother you know — only one." 

She winces at the word brother^ but stoops 
down and kisses him on his broad open brow, 
then sits down by him, and he is content to lie 
there with one hand tightly locked in hers, and 
his yearning eyes noting every little difference of 
expression in her face. 

*' And now," he says, ^^ I shall never again, 
please God, lose sight of my darling's face on 
this earth, never till — ^" 

" No, Leonard, we will be together now." 

" Aye, till the end." 

But Hesba has no words to speak of this ; now 
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she has him here, she will pat away that end to 
which he alludes far oat of sight in the fatore, 
the present is quite enough for her. 

So the months go on, spring deepens into 
summer, and summer ripens to autumn ; yet 
Leonard is still with them, but now that the 
autumn has come, the watchers round him see 
that each day there is a noticeable change in him ; 
they feel it will not be long before Leonard 
reaches that land, " where loyal hearts and tme^ 
stand ever in the light.'' 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

** And how to take a last leare of all I lored." 

GUINIYIBE. 

It is late autumn, the crimson-tinted Virginian 
creeper hangs in ruddy wreaths about the 
house; the fields are bereft of their corn- 
sheaves, and the clusters of faded roses fill the 
room where Hesba sits, with the faint sweet 
am ell of pot-pov/rri. 

Leonard is asleep^ and she sits by him ; through 
the open window comes up the farmyard sounds 
from below, she hears the farm boy, faithful as 
ever to his tune, the Old Hundreth, as he tends 
his horse ; but the dreary cadences do not strike 
her as ludicrous now, they are in sad harmony 
with her own thoughts, for Leonard is drawing 
nigh the " land that is very far off,'' and Hesba 
knows it. As she sits and watches him^ and 
takes in every feature of the poor, wan, wasted 
face, she wonders if this can really be the very 
same Leonard, who, not twelve months ago. 
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strong, hale, and hearty, came as a summer 
visitor to their home. The dark hair is even 
now streaked with grey, and lies in long loose 
masses round his head, not close clipped as of 
old ; the once firm, strong hands are now weak, 
and white as a child's. As she watches him, the 
most mournful, pitiful look comes over her face,, 
it is no longer the bright, sparkling, sancy 
Hesba of twelve months ago, she is as changed 
as he is. Little Hesba is a woman now, and 
one to whom sorrow has come. Leonard's sleep 
is short and uneasy, he rouses up, and tarns 
towards her, knowing she will not fail to be there. 

'' Hesba.'' 

" My darling ! " 

" Have I slept long ? '' 

^* Not very, hardly half-an-hour." 

There is a far away look in his eyes as he 
listens, as of one whose hold on earth is very 
slender. 

" Are you not tired, Hesba? Shall Aunt 
Martha come and stop for a while, while you 
rest?'' 

" No ! no, I am not tired," for she begrudges 
every moment from him. 
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^* Wellj I am glad it is so, for 1 must try and 
Bay somethiag to you, Hesba; it is about 
Lawrence.'* 

The girl whitens and represses a shudder; 
never since her wedding-day has she willingly 
heard his name spoken, nor has she herself ever 
uttered it She does not answer, but looks 
stonily at Leonard, a hard, cruel ache in her 
heart He sighs, and turns wearily, takiag her 
hand in his. 

^* I must speak of it love ; he did us a great 
wrong, one which on this side of the grave can 
never be put right, but in God's Paradise, who 
can tell ? " He pauses, uttering these last words 
very slowly ; '^ Hesba it has been very hard to 
think of him, even coolly ; you know how hard 
the struggle must have been, theu, to think of 
forgiveness." 

** Forgiveness 1 no, no, never I " cries Hesba 
in a stifled voice. " Forgive him, when he took 
from rae my love, my life ; when yon, ray darling, 
but for his cruel treachery, would not be lying 
there where you are, in all probability, or if you 
were, why, would you not be my own ! should I 
not be yours I and now what am I?— r-his — 
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LawreDce's wife 1 I hate his very name, I hate 
the very likeness of him, which comes up in yonr 
dear face, that terrible likeness which has cost 
us both so dearly," 

Her passion is terrible to see, she trembles, 
and her fierce dry eyes flash dangerously, 

" Hush, love, hush, you make me sad/' 

Her mood has suddenly changed. 

" Do I sadden you, my darling, when I would 
give my very life to save you one pang ! " and 
she kneels down by his side. He strokes the fair 
hair fondly, and soothes her as he would a child 
with loving words and soft caresses ; his touch is 
tender as a woman's, and Hesba, as in the old 
days, feels his strong sweet influence over her. 

'^ For my sake, Hesba, forgive ! " 

She does not answer, but, with her face hidden 
close to his, remains silent. 

*' You said, love, you would give your life to 
save me pain, will you not do this small thing 
for me ? " 

" This small thing I Oh, my God is this a 
small thing," thinks Hesba, ^' to forgive 
Lawrence." 

Leonard feebly raises her face. 
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*^ Look at me, love ; for my sake forgive him, 
let me go from you with the thought that I shall 
leave you two in peace, Eesba, my darliug/' he 
says with something of his old energy, '^you 
mvst promise ! " 

How can she resist, with those dark pleading 
eyes full on her I though it crush her heart still 
more, if the thought be sweet to Leonard, she 
will not be the one to deny him that sweetness, 
BO matter what it cost her j so raising her head, 
with those truthful eyes of hers looking into his, 
Hesba answers — 

" Leonard, I will try/' and Leonard is content. 

Presently she rises; he is looking very ghastly, 
the emotion he has called up in his own heart 
has been too much for him ; she fetches him 
champagne, which he drinks ^eagerly, then, as if 
the terrible thirst is not quenched, asks for water. 

" Let me lean my head on you, darling/' 

Hesba sits close to him, and draws the poor 
'weary head down on her shoulder, she passes her 
hand caressingly over his brow, and kisses his 
closed eyelids; for a while he lies very still, 
never moving except to press his lips fondly on 
iher hand as it passes over his face. 
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He seems to be sinking once more into sleep, 
bnt before he does so, the large wan eyes open, 
gaze fixedly at her for a few moments, then with 
the whispered words-^ 

" Hesba, forgive," he sinks wearily to rest on 
her shoulder. 

She sits there she knows not how long, the 
evening light fades, and the stars begin to flicker 
in the hazy sky, the evening breeze rustles 
through the faded roses, and Leonard feels heavy 
' in Eesba's willing arms, but she will not stir in 
her dread of waking him, so she sits on, till 
IL^le Walter coming in, glances at them, and in 
a tone of anguish exclaims — 

" Little Hesba, little Hesba, come away I '* 

** The light that never was on land or sea," is 
on Leonard's face, he is where " there is no 
marriage, nor giving in marriage, where beyond 
these voices there is peace/' 

And Hesba cries, with a bitter cry — 

'* My love, oh my love.'* 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 

AND ALL IS RIGHT THAT SEEMS MOST WRONG. 

Hesba's heart does not break, she does not fade 
slowly, surely away as a crushed flower; no, she 
seems to live on dreamily as in a maze, with' 
seemingly a dim sea of endless years stretched 
out before her till she can reach the land oC^e- 
leal. 

Her heart is not broken. 

" But O, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voioe that is still. 
Break, break, break. 

At the foot of thy orags O sea ! 
Bnt the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me." 

She spends her days calmly, quietly, helping 
Uncle Walter among his books at times, for he 
has aged strangely of late, and now taking some 
minor care off Aunt Martha's shoulders. A great 
deal of her time she spends out of doors, in the 
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woods where she and Leonard used to walk 
under the old garden walls, where they used to 
laugh under the yew trees, where they used to 
Test,,and so four long, slow years pass away, and 
once more the voice of the turtle-dove is h&rd in 
the land, and the summer is come. 

Hesba sits under the yew trees, her hands lie 
idly on her work, she listens mechanically to the 
430unds around her, the whirr of the birds among 
the trees, the cooing of the wood pigeons, and 
the laugh of the maids over their work. Very 
strangely has Leonard's presence seemed to over- 
shadow her to-day, each well-remembered word 
and attitude of his have come back to her 
memory, and as she sits and lets her thoughts rest 
on him, the garden gate opens with a click. 

She does not rouse herself to see who it is, and 
when she next looks up, a tall dark figure stands 
before her. 

With her thoughts full of Leonard, the old sad 
delusion comes strongly upon her, and she gazes 
as one seeing a spirit, with a far away look ia 
her eyes. She gazes on the pale worn face 
before her, that face with Leonard's eyes, with 
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Leonardos clear cut open brow and crisp dark 
hair, and yet it is not Leonard. 

As the thought of Lawrence comes across her, 
she shrinks from him, and hides her face in her 
hands'. 

^* Oh, Leonardos face, and yet not Leonard ! " 

He steadies himself with an effort. 

" Hesba, Hesba, forgive." 

She gives a half- shudder, Leonard's last 
words, and almost in his very tones. 

Then she raises her eyes and looks him fall in 
the face, not shrinkingly now, but bravely and 
steadily, and, as her eyes rest on his, she is 
strangely moved and softened ; what a tale of 
sorrow and repentance she reads there, how worn 
and thin he has become, how like him he has 
become, how like him that is gone, in his very 
manners and thinness. 

As he sees the dim moisture gathering in her 
eyes, and reads the softness of her face, he 
stretches out his hands once more, crying — 

*^ For Leonard's sake, Hesba, forgive.*' 

Hesba is vanquished, a strange great pity 
seizes her, with a half-effort she rises, and putting 
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her two bands into his, the wife is reconciled to 
the husband, and Hesba whispers — 

^^ Lawrence, for the sake of the dead I for- 
give." 



THE END. 
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